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KIJiS  LIBERTY  No.  2  TRUMPET 


J 


^  <  -  ns^-ifrr  TZ 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  TRUMPET 


A  MASTERPIECE  IN  TRUMPET  BUILDING 


Improvtd  OMign  and  Construction 

Valve*  are  L.awere4.  stvlair  better  Sacrr 
j^Mltiaa,  aataral  paaltiaa  far  ana.  witb 
better  eMtaet.  NEW  TYPE  OP  VALVES, 
faster,  aarer  aetiaa. 

Salltl  Beveleti  Tya«  Rlai  la  Bell,  a4<llaa 
■treactb  aaS  welabt  where  aiaat  aeetled. 
aaal  laAlvMaal  beaaty  la  avsearaaee. 

Extra  Leaittb  la  Taalair  SIMe,  sataatber 
warklas  witb  extra  taaiaa  leaptb. 

MaAera  Braelas  aaS  TrlaiaiiaK*,  KivlaB 
better  eaaatraetlaa  aad  aSSeA  beaaty. 

New  aa4  Ma4era  EaBravlas,  ereatlas  a 
beaatital.  twa-taae4  eBeet  aa  tbe  repa'ar 
aiadel  aa4  aa  arttotie  faar-taae  eBeet  aa 
tbe  Sileertaae  Matlel. 

8ta47  tbe  illaatratiaa  aad  see  baw  every 
taeb  af  tbia  traaiBet  bfia  beea  ebaaaeA,  lai> 
prave4  aad  aiaalded  lata  tbe  aiaat  perfeel 
aad  Biaat  beaatifal  traaipet  ever  aiade. 


Mnt  diairtrw  Tnaawt  Cm«  PtIh.  fSt.W 


ERE  is  a  new  trumpet  that  every  player  will  want  the  moment  they  see  and 
try  it.  Because  the  playing  qualities  are  so  greatly  improved,  the  tone  so 
marvelous,  so  responsive  and  easy  to  play,  and  so  beautifully  designed. 


Tbe  ‘‘King”  Liberty  No.  2  has  magnetic  brilliance  of  tone  with  power  uniimited 
you  can’t  force  the  tone  to  a  breaking  point;  it  takes  all  you  can  give;  force  it  hard 
as  you  can  and  the  tone  just  gets  bigger,  and  best  of  all  it  Just  naturally  plays  in 
perfect  tune,  making  hard  work  easy 


Never  before  has  a  trumpet  been  made  with  so  many  good  qualities,  including 
the  most  distinctive  beauty  in  design  and  finish.  Every  inch  shows  new,  added  improve¬ 


ments  in  design  and  greater  beauty  in  styie  and  finish. 


Balanced  so  when  held  in  playing  position  it  gives  perfect  comfort  and  control 
in  playing,  making  you  feel  master  of  the  instrument.  It  has  proven  irresistible  to 
every  player  who  has  tried  it 


It  just  has  everything,  tone  you  have  craved  for — intonation  better  than  ever 
known  before — finest,  surest  and  fastest  valve  action — distinction,  grace  and  beauty, 
ail  moulded  into  a  modem,  ideal  trumpet. 

It  is  Every  Inch  a  KING 

SterllaB 

RcBUlar  Bell  Silver  Bell 

Plaiab  I — Brass,  highly  polished,  engraving  brought  out  in 
relief.  On  Sterling  Silver  Bell,  engraving  in  relief,  inlaid 

with  gold  .  9  SSJ90  S11S.M 

Plaiab  II — Silver  plated,  satin  finish,  engraving  in  relief  with 
high  points  brought  out  by  hand  burni^ing.  Octagon 
mouthpipe  receiver,  braces,  ferrules,  water  keys  and  high 
spots  hand  burnished.  Inside  of  bell  gold  plated  bur¬ 
nished.  On  Sterling  Silver  Elell.  engraving  inlaid  with 

gold  .  100.M  14d.M 

Plaiab  III — Silver  plated,  satin  finish,  engraving  in  relief  in¬ 
laid  with  gold.  Inside  of  bell,  ferrules,  valve  caps,  water 

keys  gold  plated,  burnished .  lld.M  150M 

Plaiab  IV — Gold  plated,  satin  finish  with  engraving  in  relief 

and  valve  caps,  ferrules  and  high  spots  hand  burnished..  1M.M  lNd.oe 

.4rtlata’  Special — Gold  plated,  hand  burnished  with  engraving 

in  relief,  brush  finished .  1S0.M  210JM 

De  Laxe  Plaiab — Gold  plated,  hand  burnished,  superbly  en¬ 
graved,  engraving  on  bell  in  relief,  brush  finished,  the 

most  elaborate  finish  the  eye  can  conceive .  t<m.M  230.M 

_ French  Style,  Shaped  Case  included  with  Trumpets  with  regular  bell. 

(ilsdstone  Case  included  with  all  Trumpets  with  Sterling  Silver  Bell. 
Gladstone  Case  supplied  with  regular  bell  Trumpets  at  S14J10  additional. 

.4ak  year  Klag  Dealer,  yoar  Baadaiaater  *r  write  The  H.  N.  White  Coatpaay, 
Aak  for  Lateat  White  Way  Newa— Mailed  Free. 


5225  Superior  Ave.  THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO.  oi, 


THIS  COMPLETE  BELL 

MADE  OF  SOLID  STERLING  SILVER 
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'I  am  vary  happy  with  my  Boot- 
char  Soprano  Soxophona,  which 
I  hovo  hod  for  two  yoart.  I  hovo 
just  rocontiy  purchotod  a  now 
Buotchor  Alto  Soxophona,  and  I 
lika  tha  TONE  QUALITY  battor 
than  any  I  haxra  ovar  triad." 

Buddy  Rogers 


What  a  ludcy  boy  —  Buddy  Rogers.  Yet 
how  typical  of  countless  other  American 
boys  in  every  town  and  village.  Today, 
he  has  touted  the  zenith  of  public 
favor,  because  "Dame  Fortune”  lifted 
him  above  the  mass  of  the  unidentified, 
gave  him  his  "big  chance.” 

But  Buddy  Rogers  had  more  than  good  luck.  He 
lent  his  wisdom;  his  courage;  his  good  jstdgment.  His 
experience  forms  a  pattern  of  advice  to  you,  and  says, 
"If  you,  too,  want  to  be  a  favored  son  of  the  public,  play, 
as  I  do,  tbe  saxophone  with  the  voice  they  love  to  bear; 


TONE  IS  THERE,  IN  A  BUESCHER 

We  do  not  say  that,  with  a  Buescher  Saxophone,  you 
will  not  have  to  practice  at  all,  to  capture  that  fine 
tone  quality  that  has  made  httudreds  of  musicians,  like 
Buddy  Rogers;  famous.  But  we  do  say  that  because 
that  fine  tone  quality  is  there — built  in  — ever  present 
in  a  Buescher  Sax’,  it  is  more  easily  and  quickly  cap¬ 
tured,  and  that  with  a  Buescher,  you  will  literally 
skip  many  bard  practice  hours  and  be  a  better  mstsician. 

SEE  THE  NEW  MODELS  •  TRY  ONE 

Now,  we  invite  you,  stop  at  your  local  Buescher  Deal¬ 
er's;  see  the  new  Saxophones,  Trumpets,  Comets, 
Trombones.  Try  one.  Or  send  the  coupon  for  a,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  booklet  describing .  "yeirrf'  instru* 
ment.  There  is  no,  obligation,  either  way.  Easy  terms. 
Make  this  start,  for  higher  achievement,  today. 


CLIFFORD  P.  LILLYA 


WE  ARE  MAKING  AMERICA  MUSICAL 


IT  is  1923.  A  hand  full  of  school 
bands  have  gathered  together  at 
Chicago  for  an  unolAcial  contest. 
Among  them  is  a  band  from  Joliet, 
Illinois,  under  the  direction  of  A.  R. 
McAllister.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
bands  in  the  contest  with  a  solo  cor- 
netist  that  is  a  "boy  wonder.”  His 
name — Clifford  P.  Llllya. 

And  now  it  is  1933,  and  onr  hero  ie 
coaching  and  directing  at  the  North 
Park  College,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lillya’s  mnsic  carew,  so  well 
begun  under  the  oaretnl  guidance  of 
A.  R.  McAllister,  advaaced  under  the 
tutorage  of  such  able  men  as  H.  A. 
Vandercook,  of  the  VandM’Cook  School 
of  Mniic;  George  Dascb,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony  Orchestra;  H.  B.  Nutt, 


former  director  of  the  Austin  High 
School  Orchestra,  and  Hugo  Mattel. 

When  Mr.  Llllya  first  became  a 
teacher,  he  was  brass  instructor  at 
Efimhurst  College,  under  Dean  John 
Minnema.  Dnriug  the  same  time  he 
made  weekly  tripe  to  Hobart,  Indiana, 
where  he  gare’  private  lessons  on 
brasses.  He  Is  continuing  that  work 
in  additioh  -to  his  directorship  at 
North  Park  College. 

When  the  Von  Steuben  Junior  High 
School  was  opened,  Mr.  Llllya  was  ap¬ 
pointed  i  Bandmaster  there  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  organize  a  band.  This  band 
has  won  firrt  place  in  the  Chicago  City 
Junior  ContMts  for  the  past  three 
years.  In  his  third  year  at  Von  Steu¬ 
ben  Director  Llllya  was  assigned,  in 


addition,  to  directorship  of  the  Sulli¬ 
van  and  Franklin  Junior  High  Schools. 

Since  receiving  his  Bachelor  of 
Mnsic  degree  at  the  Vandercook 
School  of  Music  in  1931,  Mr.  Llllya  has 
devoted  his  summers  to  that  school  as 
band  instrument  instructor  ar'’ 
teacher  of  the  "method  of  teaching 
brass,”  the  latter  course  being  one  of 
his  hobbles. 

And  so  this  “boy  wonder”  cometist 
of  the  Joliet  High  Scbo<ri  Band  of  ten 
years  ago  is  today,  like  a  great  tree 
that  spreads  its  branches,  teaching 
and  directing  other  boys  and  teacHTng 
other  directors  how  to  teach,  thus 
bearing  much  fruit  and  esthetic  benefit 
to  an  unnumbered  Junior  mnsic  lovers 
down  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
land.  ' 
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This  New  Album 

rates  ★  ★  ★  on  its 
Material,  Editing 
M»d  Wide  Usefulness 


CRCIIE/TRA 
— ALBVH— 

Clmm  sitil 
&*«•/ 4r  iMhv 


EDUCATIONAL 

ORCHESTRA  ALBUM 

By 

GEORGE  L  LINDSAY 
&  GEORGE  P.  SPANGLER 

This  is  without  doubt  mw  of  the 
finest  collections  of  its  kind,  both 
in  point  of  material  and  of  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Although  it  is  designed  to  follow 
“Fundamentals  of  Orchestra  Playing,” 
it  may  be  used  with  any  elementary 
method. 

Skilful  editing  has  made  it  possible  to 
use  this  book  with  beginning,  as  well 
as  advanced  orchestras.  Also,  since 
there  are  five  violin  parts  (see  Instru¬ 
mentation),  the  album  is  excellent  for 
string  ensonble  performance  with  or 
without  a  piano. 

CONTENTS:  Choral  (Rejoice.  O 
My  Soul),  Schumann — Choral  (Veni, 
Creator  Spiritus),  Bach — In  Apollo’s 
Temple,  Gluck  —  (Country  Gardens, 
Old  English  Dance  —  Jingle  Bells, 
Simpson — Ferns  and  Flowers  Serenade, 
Ho/mrs— Nonette,  Waltz,  Brockton — 
Air  de  Ballet  from  “Alceste,”  Gluck 
— To  Victory,  March,  Sordillo — Cos¬ 
sack  Dance,  Moussorgsky  —  and  12 
more  equally  fine  selections. 

INSTRUMENTATION :  Piano-Con¬ 
ductor,  Advanced  Violin  (ad  lib.), 
1st  Violin  A,  1st  Violin  B,  2nd  Violin, 
3rd  Violin  (or  Viola  in  treble  clef), 
Viola,  Violoncello,  Bass,  Flute,  Oboe, 
Ist  Qarinet  in  Bb,  2nd  Qarinet  in  Bb, 
Bassoon,  Eb  Alto  Saxc^ones,  Bb 
Tenor  Saxophones,  1st  Trumpet  in  Bb 
(Comet),  2nd  Trumpet  in  Bb  (Cor¬ 
net),  Homs  in  F,  Eb  Altos  (Mello- 
ihones).  Trombone  (bass  clef). 
Trombone  (treble  clef).  Tuba,  Drums. 

Parts,  each  .50.  Piano-(3onductor,  $1.00 
Parts  sent  On  Approval 
Your  Dealer,  or 

CARL  FISCHER,  Inc. 

Coopar  Square 
Naw  York  losten  Chicago 
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The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair 


Where  Music  Is  Not  a  **Fad*’ 

There  comes  news  from  Boston,  Mass.,  of 
a  musical  kindergarten,  a  feature  of  Boston’s 
newest  conservaton^  of  music,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  trend,  and  the  inevitable  weakening  of 
the  old  academic  shackles  that  have  retarded  the 
progress  of  music  in  the  schools. 

Beginning  in  childhood,  the  conservatory’s  cur¬ 
riculum  is  arranged  “to  lead  the  student  from  a 
solid  foundation  to  ultimate  proficiency  in  his 
chosen  branch  of  musical  knowledge.’’ 

The  kindergarten  classes  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  composed  of  children  three  to  four; 
the  other  of  children  five  to  six.  Included  in  the 
construction  are  creative  rhythm,  training  in  the 
form  of  games,  and  elementary  study  of  tonal  and 
rhythmic  values. 


A  Word  of  Welcome 

IN  the  rush  of  business  these  past  ten  days, 
with  all  of  the  exigencies  of  getting  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  on  the  press,  new  subscriptions  have 
teen  piling  up  unacknowledged.  Now  that  you 
have  received  your  first  copy  of  the  magaxine,  that 
gesture  would  seem  out  of  place,  except  that  we 
want  to  take  this  opportunity,  right  here  and  now, 
to  tell  each  and  every  one  of  you  how  glad  we 
are  to  have  your  interest  and  how  eager  we  shall 
be  to  hold  it. 

Before  the  wrapper  in  which  your  magazine 
came  is  thrown  away,  will  you  please  check  the 
spelling  of  your  name,  your  address,  and  note  the 
little  figures  which  indicate  when  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  expires.  If  there  are  any  errors  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  send  us  a  postal  right  away 
so  that  everything  can  be  made  right  at  the  very 
beginning. 

Also,  as  a  subscriber  to  this  magazine,  you  be¬ 
come  an  active  part,  a  working  unit,  of  a  vast  na¬ 
tional  fraternity  of  school  musicians  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  those  before  and  behind  the  baton, 
and  it  is  expected  of  you  that  you  shall  contrib¬ 
ute  to,  as  well  as  absorb  benefit  and  pleasure  from 
Thk  School  Musician.  If  you  have  suggestions 
to  make  do  not  withhold  them.  If  you  have  an 
idea  let  us  have  it.  If  you  know  of  something 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  some  fifty  thousand 
school  musicians  in  every  state,  tell  us  about  it. 
If  you  have  an  article  to  give,  a  news  item  or  a 
picture,  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  we  get  them. 
The  more  you  give  to  this  magazine  the  more  you 
will  get  out  of  it,  and  the  more  you  get  out  of  it 
the  more  fun  we  will  get  out  of  it  too. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  Joyful  thing  if  the  editor  of 
this  magazine  could,  before  the  next  issue  goes 
to  press,  receive  a  personal  letter  of  comment 
from  each  and  every  one  of  that  vast  audience 
of  readers?  Will  he  get  that  one  letter  that  you 
should  write? 


Taming  the  Old  Time  Brass  Band 

A  DISTINCT  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
fashion  album  of  band  music.  Styles  are 
tending  toward  the  symphonic.  The  last  few 
years  have  released  much  discussion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  although  many  directors  cling  steadfastly 
to  military  determinations,  the  softening  of  the 
interpretation  seems  the  popular  thing. 

It  hasn’t  been  so  many  years  since  the  band  was  . 
considered  the  exclusive  property  of  the  outdoor 
performance;  parade;  concerts  in  the  park  or 
under  the  Chautauqua  canvas;  or  the  political 
campaigners  hall  where  volume  is  more  essential 
than  musical  entertainment.  But  the  advent  of 
school  music  brought  the  band  in  off  the  street 
and  gave  it  a  place  on  the  concert  platform.  It 
is  a  dignified  position  to  occupy. 

Remodeled  instrumentation  is  thought  more  ef¬ 
fective,  to  this  end,  than  remodeled  arrangements. 
The  woodwinds  in  the  band  may  be  compared  with 
the  strings  in  the  orchestra;  the  B|)  clarinet  fav¬ 
orably  substituting  an  effect  of  the  violin;  the 
alto  clarinet  providing  a  voice  similar  to  that  of 
the  viola;  the  bass  clarinet  for  the  cello.  These 
woodwind  instruments  are  found  in  some  number 
in  almost  every  band.  But  comparing  them  as 
to  number  with  a  well  balanced  orchestra  there 
is  evidently  a  woeful  gap  that  should  be  filled. 
An  orchestra  will  have  six  to  eight  violas,  a  band 
of  similar  dimensions  but  one  or  two  alto  clari¬ 
nets;  ten  to  twelve  cellos,  two  bass  clarinets. 
FYom  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  director  with 
a  yen  for  symphonic  expression  must  necessarily 
use  more  alto  and  bass  clarinets. 

It  may  not  be  considered  prudent  for  the  direc¬ 
tor  to  come  quickly  from  his  band  instrumenta¬ 
tion  to  that  which  is  considered  best  for  strictly 
“orchestral”  performance,  and  it  is  likely  that 
few  directors  could  quickly  manage  this  change. 
An  alto  clarinet  section  of  four,  and  a  hass  clari¬ 
net  section  of  the  same  size  will  produce  a  very 
noticeable  change  to  the  effect,  and  the  tone  color 
will  tend  toward  that  which  is  the  objective; 


We  Hope  They  Don’t  Become  Popular 

A  VIOLIN  that  would  doubtless  spoil  an  or¬ 
chestra  rehearsal  period,  were  it  to  show 
up  some  morning  even  in  the  most  well-behaved 
of  high  school  practice  rooms,  is  said  to  be  owned 
by  a  man  in  New  York. 

The  upper  part  of  a  horse’s  skull  forms  tlM 
head  of  the  fiddle  and  the  scroll  is  carved  from 
maple  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  head  with  long  ears 
set  at  a  saucy  angle.  The  fingerboard  is  of  black 
walnut  and  is  heavily  grooved  from  hard  usage. 
The  back  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  maple  and 
the  entire  instrument  is  put  together  with  hand¬ 
made  iron  screws.  Pine  plugs  are  fitted  Into  the 
eyeholes  of  the  skull,  while  strips  of  paper  cover 
the  other  openings. 


het  Us 
Celebrate 


Mr.  Sousa’s 
birthday 


I  what  it  really  represents,  a 
Joyous  tribute  to  a  living 
friend.  November  6  is  Mr. 
Sousa’s  birthday.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  opportunity  for 
every  school  band  throughout 
the  country  to  enter  into,  be¬ 
come  a  part  of,  a  national 
celebration.  Every  one  of 
these  school  bands  will  want 
to  join  hands  with  this  throng 
that  encircles  the  nation.  Ev¬ 
ery  school  band  director  will  want  his 
band  to  do  its  part,  make  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  festivities  of  the  occasion 
by  a  special  program  which  will  no 
doubt  include  the  playing  of  a  number 
of  Mr.  Sousa’s  marches. 

This  is  the  second  annual  celebration 
of  Mr.  Sousa’s  birthday.  The  event 
made  a  wonderful  start  last  year,  and 
as  it  continues  to  be  observed  year 
after  year,  will  doubtless  rival  in  im¬ 
portance,  especially  within  the  circles 
of  school  band  music,  some  of  the  other 
prominent  birthdays  on  the  calendar, 
now  regarded  m  national  holidays.  To 
awaken  the  whole  American  people  to 
a  better  appreciation  of  John  Philip 
Sousa,  and  to  foster  nationally  a  fitting 
celebration  of  his  birthday,  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  which  school  band  music  may 
he  proud  to  undertake.  ’The  coming 
occasion  marks  the  second  chapter  in 
that  development.  May  no  one  fall 
short  of  his  duty. 


All  of  the  agencies  that  have  done 
so  much  in  the  past  for  the  movement 
toward  instrumental  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  through  whose  efforts 
It  has  been  made  possible  for  millions 
of  school  pupils  today  to  know  how  to 
play,  or  to  learn  to  play  a  band  instru¬ 
ment,  now  offer  every  assistance  to 
the  schools  for  the  observance  of 
Sousa’s  birthday.  The  National  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  M.  ’Tremaine 
who  has  been  so  closely  identified  with 
national  band  contests  for  the  past  ten 
years,  has  compiled  the  biographical 
material  appended  to  this  article. 
Copies  of  this  manuscript  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  direct  to  the  Bureau 
at  46  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City, 
enclosing  a  stamped  return  envelope 
for  its  mailing.  The  American  Band¬ 
masters’  Association  is  also  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Sousa  celebration.  The  Music 
Supervisors’  Conference,  managing 
head  of  all  school  music,  extends  its 
ever  ready  helping  hand.  The  National 
School  Band  Association,  through  its 
president,  A.  R.  McAllister,  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois,  can  make  valuable  suggestions. 

The  ScHotw.  Musician  would  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  notes  on  your  Sousa 
birthday  anniversary  celebration  for 
publication  in  its  November  issue. 


WHY  need  we  memorials  of  a 
friend  who  is  ever  with  us? 
And  surely  the  dominating 
spirit  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander  John  Philip  Sousa  is  ever 
present  with  the  national  fraternity  of 
instrumental  school  music,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  school  bands.  For  Sousa 
projected  himself  to  the  world  through 
his  band  music  compositions.  It  was 
through  that  music  that  he  communi 
cated  with  us  and  made  us  all  love 
and  respect  him,  though  but  few  of 
us  ever  knew  him  personally. 

The  band  compositions  of  Mr.  Sousa 
are  so  prevalently  heard  on  every  band 
program  that  the  only  Sousa  most 
school  musicians  ever  knew  remains 
alive  and  present  on  all  of  those  occa¬ 
sions. 

So  may  every  school  bandsman, 
both  director  and  musician,  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  this  second  annual  Sousa 
anniversary  with  the  true  feeling  of 
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SOUSA  ANNIVERSARY 
November  6 

(John  Philip  Sousa  was  born  November  6,  1806) 

Let  everjf  school  band  in  America  {orchestra,  too)  honor  the 
memorif  and  pat/  tribute  to  the  genius  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  the 
March  King  of  all  time,  by  playing  one  or  more  of  his  marches  on 
this  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music  wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
school  band  directors  the  two  resolutions  reproduced  herein — one  by  the  COMMITTEE 
ON  INSTRUMENTAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE,  and  the  other  bv  the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION. 


WHEREAS,  the  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  MUSIC'SU- 
PERVISORS  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
is  deeply  appreciative  of  the  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  which  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  has  made 
to  the  development  of  school  bands  throughout 
the  United  States:  by  his  ever  ready  counsel  as 
an  advisory  member  of  the  Committee;  his  freely 
given  services  as  judge  at  the  many  national 
school  band  contests,  necessitating  long  and 
arduous  trips;  his  inspiring  marches  and  other 
compositions;  his  conducting  at  national  school 
hand  concerts;  and  by  the  magnetic  appeal 
which  he  made  to  the  American  School  band 
musicians;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  Committee  wishes  to  express 
its  appreciation  in  some  commemorative  way  in 
which  the  many  thousands  of  school  bands  which 
have  benefited  by  his  influence  can  participate, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  on  November  sixth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  and  on  the  same  date  in  succeeding  years, 
the  school  bands  which  wish  to  honor  his  name 
be  encouraged  to  play  one  or  more  of  his 
marches,  either  in  special  concert  or  regular 
school  activity,  as  a  tribute  to  his  nwmory  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  genius. 


April  6,  1932. 

(Signed) 

JOSEPH  E.  MADDY 
Oeneral  Chairman 

(Signed) 

A.  A.  HARDING 

Chairman,  Band  Dmsion 

(Signed) 

VICTOR  L.  F.  REBMANN 
Chairman,  Orchestra  Dwision 

(Signed) 

CLARENCE  BYRN 
Chairman, 

Class  Instruction  Division 

(Signed) 

CHARLES  M.  TREMAINE 
Oeneral  Secretary 

WHEREAS,  histor}'  records  that  it  has  been 
the  will  of  a  Divine  Providence  to  advance 
civilisation  and  the  arts  and  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  humanity  through  giving  to  the 
world  great  leaders  who  inspire  us  by  their 
genius  and  their  strength  of  character,  and  who 
draw  us  to  themselves  by  their  lovable  natures 
and  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public’s  in¬ 
terest;  and 

WHEREAS,  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  has  so 
conclusively  proved  himself  to  be  such  a  man, 
has  won  for  himself  such  a  secure  place  in  the 
history  of  all  time,  and  has  left  b^ind  a  rich 
legacy  in  his  imperishable  compositions  and  in 
the  memory  of  his  delightful  personality,  his  wit 
and  kindness  of  heart;  and 

WHEREAS,  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION 
has  been  a  particularly  favored  beneficiary  of 
his  generosity  and  genius,  bis  self-sacrifice,  and 
his  faith  in  the  American  youth,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  value  of  public  school  music;  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we,  the  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  record  our  appreciation  of  his  many 
trips  to  our  national  high  school  band  contests, 
his  guidance  of  our  educational  endeavors,  his 
interest  in  our  progress,  and  his  encouragement 
of  our  efforts;  and  further  be  it 

RESOLV’ED,  that  we  erect  a  monument  to  him 
in  our  hearts,  which  we  will  pass  on  to  every 
grade  and  high  school  band  boy  and  girl,  so  that 
he  may  become  a  living  and  continuing  influ¬ 
ence  for  raising  the  standard  of  our  perform¬ 
ance;  and  further  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  his  widow  and  immediate  family,  to 
whom  we  offer  our  deepest  syn^thy. 

Adopted  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

April  6,  1932. 

{Signed)  A.  R.  McALLISTER 
President 

(Signed)  G.  R.  PRESCOTT 
Vice-President 

(Signed)  J.  LEON  RUDDICK 
Vice-President 

(Signed)  C.  M.  TREMAINE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Biographical  Notes  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Sousa 


Following  are  biographical  notes  as 
compiled  by  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music. 

SOUSA,  John  Philip,  musician,  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  November 
6,  18S4,  son  of  Antonio  and  Elisabeth 
(Trinkhaus)  Sousa.  In  the  revolution 
of  1822  the  Sousa  family  was  driven 
from  Portugal  to  Spain,  where  his 
father  was  born.  His  father  went  to 
England  and  then  came  to  the  United 
States  about  184S.  joined  the  U.  S.  ma¬ 
rine  band  in  1850  and  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  His  mother  came  from  Ba¬ 
varia  in  1848,  visiting  friends  in  the 
U.  S. — but  remained.  John  Philip 
Sousa  attended  the  John  Esputa  Con¬ 
servatory,  Washington,  during  1861-64, 
studying  violin,  sight  reading,  har¬ 
mony  and  orchestration.  He  began  his 
public  musical  career  as  a  violin  solo¬ 
ist  at  eleven.  t.ater  he  studied  violin, 
piano,  harmony  and  composition  with 
George  Felix  Benkert,  and  learned  to 
play  various  band  instruments.  He 
began  a  three  years’  apprenticeship 
with  the  U.  S.  marine  band  in  1868  and 
served  as  a  trombone  player  in  the 
band  during  1872-75. 

Mr.  Sousa  began  to  teach  the  violin 
and  cornet  at  fifteen.  He  also  played 
first  violin  in  the  Orchestral  Union  and 
at  Ford's  Opera  House.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  orchestra  at 
Kernan's  Theatre  Comique,  a  variety 
theater  in  Washington.  Later  he  led 
the  orchestra  for  Milton  Noble’s  thea¬ 
trical  company,  touring  the  Middle 
West  for  a  season  and  for  Matt  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Living  Pictures.  In  1876  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  played  first  violin 
under  Offenbach,  after  which  he  played 
in  various  theaters  and  during  1877-79 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Church  Choir  Co.  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  tour  of  “Pinafore.”  In  1880  he 
wrote  the  music  for  a  musical  com¬ 
edy,  “Our  Flirtation”  and  conducted 
the  company’s  orchestra  on  tour.  Mr. 
Sousa  was  leader  of  the  U.  S.  marine 
band  from  1880  to  1892,  serving  under 
Presidents  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur, 
Cleveland  and  Harrison.  When  he  took 
over  the  band  it  was  mere  routine  or¬ 
ganisation  with  only  two  Americans  in 
its  personnel.  Most  of  the  members 
were  dissatisfied  owing  to  low  pay  and 
inability  to  get  discharges.  He  filled 
the  band  with  able  musicians,  and  al¬ 
though  his  performers  were  selected 
above  all  for  their  ability,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  band  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  nation  for  which  it 
played  and  in  causing  music  to  be 
recognised  as  an  American  profession. 

In  his  period  of  leadership,  Sousa 
developed  the  organisation  into  a  high 
standard  of  proficiency,  built  up  its 
library,  changed  its  instrumentation, 
raised  its  morale  and  placed  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  military  bands.  He  was 
the  first  leader  to  take  the  Marine 
Band  on  tour  in  1891,  and  also  was 
instrumental  in  having  a  bill  passed 
through  Congress  conferring  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  on  the  leader  of  the 
band,  who  before  that  time  held  no 
commission.  In  1892  he  founded  his 
own  organisation,  which  gave  its  first 
concert  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  and  he  continued  as  its  director, 
touring  annually  until  his  death. 

Sousa’s  band  played  in  every  import¬ 


ant  city  of  the  United  States  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  smaller  ones. 
Starting  with  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
in  1893,  the  band  was  engaged  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  Important  American 
expositions.  At  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1900,  Sousa’s  band  represented  the 
United  States  as  the  ofllclal  band  from 
this  country,  being  warmly  acclaimed. 
After  the  exposition,  the  band  toured 
Europe,  being  one  of  the  first  great 
American  musical  organisations  since 
1878  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  During  his  career,  Sousa  made 
five  tours  of  Europe  with  his  band. 
In  England  appearances  by  royal  com¬ 
mand  were  made  before  King  Edward 
VII,  both  at  Sandringham  and  Wind¬ 
sor. 

In  December,  1910,  Mr.  Sousa  started 
a  world  tour  which  lasted  fourteen 
months,  the  sixty-nine  musicians  cov¬ 
ering  60,000  miles.  In  1915  and  1916 
Sousa’s  band  remained  the  entire  sea¬ 
sons  at  the  Hippodrome  in  New  York 
City,  playing  to  60,000  persona  each 
week.  In  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Sousa  was  musical  director  of  the  6th 
army  corps  and  in  the  World  War 
period  held  the  same  position,  during 
1917-19,  with  rank  of  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander,  at  the  Great  Lakes  naval 
training  station.  He  had  in  training 
under  him  3,000  sailors  who  were 
formed  into  small  bands  under  various 
leaders,  and  under  his  personal  lead¬ 
ership  toured  the  country  with  a  band 
of  350  to  stimulate  enlistments  and  to 
help  the  sale  of  liberty  loan  bonds. 
During  his  lifetime,  Sousa  conducted 
his  band  in  approximately  15,000  con¬ 
certs.  To  millions  throughout  the 
world  the  name  “Sousa”  and  the  word 
“band”  were  synonymous.  His  con¬ 
certs  were  heard  by  more  people  than 
those  of  any  other  American  band 
leader. 

Aside  from  his  conducting  he  was 
equally  famous  as  a  composer.  He 
wrote  more  than  200  compositions, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  marches. 
The  title  of  "March  King”  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Jiim  by  universal  ac¬ 
claim.  His  most  notable  marches  in¬ 
cluded;  “The  Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever,”  “The  Washington  Post,”  "The 
High  School  Cadets,”  “The  Picador,” 
“The  Yorktown  Centennial,”  “King 
Cotton,”  “Imperial  Edward,”  “New 
York  Hippodrome  March,”  “The  Boy 
Scout  March,”  “The  Gladiator,”  “Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  March,”  “The  Royal  Welch 
Fusiliers,”  “The  Thunderer,”  “The  U.  S. 
Field  Artillery  March,”  “The  Invincible 
Eagle,”  “The  Diplomat,”  “The  Gallant 
Seventh,”  “The  Liberty  Bell”  and 
“Semper  Fldelis.”  The  last-named  is 
the  official  march  adopted  by  the  ma¬ 
rine  corps,  and  the  only  composition 
which  can  claim  official  recognition  by 
the  U.  S.  government.  He  composed 
ten  comic  operas,  the  “Smugglers” 
(1879),  “Desiree”  (1884),  “Queen  of 
Hearts”  (1885),  “El  Capitan”  (1896), 
“The  Bride  Elect”  (1897),  “The  Char¬ 
latan”  (1898),  “Chris  and  the  Wonder¬ 
ful  Lamp”  (1889),  “The  Free  Lance” 
(1906),  “The  American  Maid”  (1912), 
and  "The  Irish  Dragoons,”  a  post¬ 
humous  work.  From  these,  four 
marches  also  achieved  wide  popularity: 
“El  Capitan,”  “The  Bride  Elect,”  “The 
Charlatan”  and  “On  to  Victory,”  from 
the  “Free  Lance.”  Sousa’s  other  com¬ 


positions  included  overtures,  songs, 
fantasias,  waltses,  symphonic  poems, 
historical  scenes  and  suites.  Among 
his  important  miscellaneous  composi¬ 
tions  were  a  show  piece,  “Trooping  of 
the  Colors”;  a  symphonic  poem,  “The 
Chariot  Race,”;  a  suite,  “Looking  Up¬ 
ward”;  a  vocal  setting  to  Col.  John 
MacCrae’s  poem,  “In  Flanders  Fields 
the  Poppies  Grow”;  a  “Te  Deum”  and 
a  large  cantata,  “The  Last  Crusade,” 
for  orchestra,  organ,  soloists  and 
chorus. 

On  February  22,  1932,  at  the  George 
Washington  birthday  celebration  In 
Washington,  he  led  the  massed  bands 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  navy  and  marine 
corps  in  his  “George  Washington  Bi¬ 
centennial  March,”  which  he  composed 
for  the  occasion.  He  also  composed 
the  “Century  of  Progress  March”  for 
the  Chicago  exposition  of  1933.  He 
helped  greatly  to  Improve  American 
copyright  laws  and  was  particularly 
active  in  securing  royalties  for  me¬ 
chanical  rights  for  composers. 

Sousa,  through  his  conducting  and 
compositions,  carried  the  concert  band 
to  heights  it  had  never  achieved  be¬ 
fore.  He  played  several  instruments 
himself,  so  he  knew  just  what  each 
instrument  was  able  to  accomplish.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  orchestrators 
of  his  time  and  the  effects  achieved  by 
his  band  were  comparable  to  those  of 
a  symphony  orchestra.  He  designed 
an  instrument  called  the  Sousaphone, 
a  large  type  of  tuba,  with  an  upright 
bell  which  diffused  its  tone  over  the 
entire  band  and  lent  a  better  balance. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  American  com¬ 
posers  whose  works  won  general  pop¬ 
ularity  abroad. 

Sousa  was  energetic,  dynamic,  im- 
perturable.  He  possessed  tireless 
energy,  a  vivid  and  commanding  per¬ 
sonality,  sparkling  wit  and  tremendous 
ability  to  concentrate.  He  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Victorian  Order  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the>  Palms  and  Rosette  of  an 
officer  of  the  French  Academy  and  the 
Cross  of  Artistic  Merit,  First  Class,  of 
Belgium,  and  received  the  Grand  Di¬ 
ploma  of  Honor  of  the  Hainault  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts,  Science  and  Literature, 
of  Belgium,  and  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.  Mus.  from  Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy  and  Marquette  University. 

He  compiled  the  “National  Patriotic 
and  Typical  Airs  of  All  Countries” 
(1890),  “A  Book  of  Airs  for  Violin” 
(1875)  and  “A  Book  of  Instruction  for 
the  Trumpet  and  Drum”  (1886).  He 
was  the  author  of  three  novels:  “The 
Fifth  String”  (1901),  “Plpetown  Sandy” 
(1905),  and  “Transit  of  Venus”  (1920); 
two  autobiographical  works:  “Through 
the  Year  with  Sousa”  (1910)  and 
“Marching  Along”  (1927),  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  readable  books  of 
memoirs  in  American  literature,  and 
numerous  articles  for  magasines  and 
newspapers. 

He  was  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  espe¬ 
cially  horseback  riding  and  trapshoot¬ 
ing  and  won  various  trapshooting 
tournament  trophies.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  thp  Society  of  Authors  and 
Composers  of  the  United  States  and  of 
France,  the  American  Amateur  Trap- 
shooters  Association,  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  the  American 
Bandmasters’  Association  (honorary 
(Continued  on  pa^  40) 


I  Crown  Him 

Y^ing 

of  the  Concert  Band 


I  AM  USINO  this  title  lor  our 
dearly  beloved  First  Honorary 
President  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association,  as  my  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  1933  Convention,  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  being 
closely  associated  with  Mr.  Sousa  for 
many  years,  having  Joined  his  Famous 
Band  in  1893,  and  playing  with  him 
as  his  solo  cometist  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  40  years  ago. 

He  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
“The  March  King.”  Such  a  title  is 
rather  elementary  considering  bis  ac¬ 
complishments  throughout  his  active 
career,  and  the  distinction  or  pre¬ 
eminence  of  “KING  OF  THE  CON¬ 
CERT  BAND”  absorbs  everything  con¬ 
tained  in  this  assertion,  which  Mr. 
Sousa  carried  out  SUCCESSFULLY 
during  his  life. 

His  musical*  intelligence  was  unsur¬ 
passed.  His  business  capacities  were 
proven  by  the  success  of  his  many 
concert  tours  throughout  Europe, 
around  the  world,  and  some  36  tours 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His 
instincts  of  a  bom  gentleman;  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  subjects 
other  than  music;  his  liberality  to¬ 
wards  everyone;  his  philosophy  and 
poise,  proving  his  self  control  under 
the  most  adverse  ccmditions;  his  cre¬ 
ative  genius  of  tone  coloring  in  his 
higher  form  of  compositions,  many  of 
which  were  manuscript  and  played 
only  by  his  band;  his  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  instraments  and  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  players;  his  active  mind, 
which  was  working  day  and  night; 
his  sense  of  honor  and  Justice  toward 
everybody;  his  patience  and  generos¬ 
ity  with  all  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  playing  under  his  direction;  and 
his  temperate  living;  all  these  quali¬ 
fications  certainly  entitle  him  to  the 
name  of  “KING  OF  THE  CONCERT 
BAND"! 

Mr.  Sousa  and  the  late  Patrick  Sars- 


By  HERBERT  L  CLARKE 


field  Gilmore  were  very  close  friends, 
and  Mr.  Sousa  wrote  quite  a  few 
characteristic  numbers  for  Mr.  Gil¬ 
more’s  Band,  knowing  that  Gilmore 
excelled  in  directing  dramatic  works 
of  a  sensational  character.  I  played 
these  numbers,  when  a  member  of 
the  famous  Gilmore  Band.  Mr.  Sousa 
was  then  Director  of  the  Marine  Band 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  position 
he  held  for  12  years,  before  organising 
his  own  Band  in  1892.  He  started 
his  first  tour  in  September  of  that 
year. 

Mr.  Sousa  began  the  study  of  mu¬ 
sic  when  quite  a  lad,  and  before 
reaching  his  majority,  earned  several 
medals  for  Harmony  and  Composition. 
He  played  the  Piano,  but  became  bet¬ 
ter  known  among  musicians  in  his 
early  days  as  a  violinist.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  one  of  the  first  violins 
with  Offenbach’s  celebrated  Orchestra, 
playing  for  six  months  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  1876. 
Thus  began  his  musical  intelligence. 

His  business  capacities,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  proved  his  success  from 
a '  monetary  standpoint,  of  being  the 
ONLY  bandmaster  in  the  world,  who 
made  a  fortune,  in  spite  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expenses  entailed,  including 
salaries  and  transporting  a  Band  cov¬ 
ering  some  million  miles  of  travel. 

When  playing  before  the  “crowned 
heads”  of  Europe,  he  received  decora¬ 
tions  from  the  King  of  England,  the 
President  of  Prance  and  from  other 
Societies,  and  was  always  modest  in 
responses  when  these  great  honors 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  No¬ 
bility  of  Ekirope.  He  treated  all, 
from  Kings  to  newsboys,  alike,  show¬ 
ing  his  gentlemanly  character. 

He  was  a  well-read  man,  and  could 
talk  and  argue  on  any  subject,  not 
only  music,  but  could  have  become  as 
celebrated  in  Law,  as  in  Music. 

Mr.  Sousa  was  very  generous,  always 


trying  to  encourage  the  ambitious 
student.  I  never  beard  him  talk  dis¬ 
paragingly  against  a  soul.  His  con¬ 
tributions  without  remuneration,  to  the 
many  Musical  Associations  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  their  Relief  Socie¬ 
ties;  his  donations  to  charity  and  even 
to  individual  musicians  who  were 
without  funds,  showed  his  generosity 
and  liberalness  throughout  his  life. 

As  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Sousa  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  men  I  have  ever 
met.  He  never  lost  his  head  in  any 
great  calamity,  and  he  passed  through 
many.  One  instance  I  must  relate, 
showing  his  great  mind  and  self  con¬ 
trol: 

In  1900,  Mr.  Sousa  booked  a  tour  of 
six  months,  our  first  trip  to  Europe. 
We  were  to  play  five  weeks  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  62  men  were  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  Band,  the  best  players 
possible  on  each  instrument.  We  were 
to  be  paid  American  salaries.  We  all 
looked  forward  to  this  great  treat  with 
enthusiasm  and  pride,  the  tour  hav¬ 
ing  been  booked  by  a  European  man¬ 
ager  of  well  .known  ability  abroad. 
’Two  weeks  before  sailing  from  New 
York,  this  German  manager  dropped 
dead,  nullifying  all  contracts  over 
there.  Mr.  Sousa  immediately  sent 
over  our  American  representative,  to 
recover  all  dates  and  make  new  con¬ 
tracts  if  possible.  On  the  day  of  sail¬ 
ing,  when  all  the  members  of  the  Band 
were  aboard  the  ship,  including  Mr. 
Sousa’s  manager  with  his  baggage  and 
trunks,  there  was  some  disagreement 
between  the  two;  I  suppose  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  the  trip. 
Anyway,  there  was  a  break  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  left  the  ship  as  the  gang  plank 
was  being  taken  away,  leaving  all  his 
baggage  aboard.  So  Mr.  Sousa  sailed 
for  Europe  without  a  manager,  assum¬ 
ing  all  the  responsibility  of  running 
the  Band  for  a  six-months  tour  with¬ 
out  any  bookings  ahead,  except  a  three 
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ireeks  engagement  from  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Paris!  The  third  day  en  voyage, 
he  told  me  this,  and  then  I  realised 
the  determination  of  this  great  man, 
for  he  said  he  was  going  to  play  all 
over  Europe  for  six  months,  no  matter 
what  happened.  And  he '  did.  Our 
salaries  were  paid  regularly,  and  all 
expenses  were  also  paid  by  Mr.  Sousa. 
What  business  man  would  have  under¬ 
taken  such  a  trip  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  with  the  responsibility  of  62 
men,  many  having  taken  their  wives, 
and  no  backing  but  his  own  money! 
The  tour  was  successful  as  usual. 

Mr.  Sousa  bad  a  natural  instinct  for 
musical  tone  coloring,  and  he  created 
more  tints  and  shadings  than  any 
other  human  being.  He  obtained  cer¬ 
tain  effects  for  the  Concert  Band,  never 
before  beard  of,  by  muting  Comets, 
Trumpets,  Trombones,  Baritones, 
Basses  and  even  Saxophones.  Not  the 
“Jarry”  tones  of  the  present  day,  but 
undiscovered  qualities  of  tone  in  the 
most  pianissimo  passages.  Many  of 
the  greatest  composers  and  musicians 
of  Germany,  including  Richard 
Strauss,  were  present  at  our  concerts 
in  Berlin,  where  we  played  a  week's 
engagement,  and  they  marveled  at  the 
novel  effects  produced  by  the  Band. 
Since  that  time,  33  years  ago,  Richard 
Strauss  has  adopted  many  of  these  in 
his  recent  compositions,  borrowing 
from  the  Concert  Band  for  the  Or¬ 
chestra. 

As  an  arranger  for  band,  Mr.  Sousa 
stood  alone,  knowing  Just  how  to 
“paint  the  proper  picture  with  artistic 
tints.”  When  I  was  his  librarian,  40 
years  ago,  he  often  came  to  the  library 
to  arrange  simple  popular  tunes,  to 
make  a  hit  with  his  audiences.  He 
often  scored  these  for  full  band  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  one  half,  quicker 
than  it  took  five  men  to  copy  them. 
And  how  delightful  these  numbers 
sounded  “dressed  in  new  garments!” 
He  never  scored  an  unnecessary  note 
for  his  Band,  and  his  arrangements 
were  works  of  art.  He  transcribed  all 
badd  music  from  the  orchestral  score 
in  the  original  key,  and  expected  his 
men  to  play  it  perfectly.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  early  days  when  he  did  all 
the  arranging. 

I  well  remember  my  first  rehearsal 
with  his  Band.  It  was  in  April  1893. 
We  spent  two  hours  on  the  first  six¬ 
teen  measures  of  an  overture,  before 
Mr.  Sousa  was  satisfied  to  continue. 
He  was  then  the  strictest  discipli¬ 
narian  I  ever  played  under,  and  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  playing 
under  some  of  the  best  orchestra  di¬ 
rectors  in  the  world  during  my  mus¬ 
ical  career.  This  strictness  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  some  players,  but  Mr. 


A  close  personal  friend  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Commander  John  Philip 
Sousa,  and  <U  one  time  a  featured  cornet  soloist  of  the  **March  King's*' 
Concert  Band,  wtu  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  famous  pedagogue  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  noto  of  Los  Angeles,  Califortua,  who  tells  this  intimate  story.  It 
is  the  substance  of  his  recent  address  before  the  American  Bcmdmasters' 
Association  on  the  occtision  of  their  convention  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Clarke 
is  Vice-president  of  that  Association.  --Ci.  Ci- 


Sousa  never  allowed  the  least  mistake 
to  pass  uncorrected,  and  his  creative 
ideas  of  tone-coloring  and  the  blending 
of  different  instruments  was  always 
poetic  and  artistic,  permitting  no 
harshness  nor  vulgar  tones  from  any 
player.  The  result  of  these  two  hours 
of  discipline  was  marvelous,  and  the 
next  day  when  he  wanted  certain  re¬ 
sults  or  effects,  he  got  them  without 
any  waste  of  time,  because  his  men 
began  to  understand  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of  them  and  there  was  never 
any  carelessness  after  that.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  the  success  of  his 


Band, — to  produce  an  impeccable  per¬ 
formance. 

Mr.  Sousa  believed  unreservedly  in 
honor  and  Justice  in  dealing  with  all 
musicians  and  in  his  business  dealings. 
He  never  owed  anyone  a  dollar  over 
due.  He  rarely  discharged  a  man,  and 
then  only  on  account  of  some  misbe¬ 
havior  outside  of  his  musical  duties. 

There  was  nothing  “impossible”  in 
Mr.  Sousa’s  reasoning,  and  his  indomi¬ 
table  will-power  and  fearlessness  car¬ 
ried  him,  through  many  difflcultles, 
to  triumph!  He  often  stated  that  there 
would  never  be  a  “Farewell  Concert 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  tKe 

American  Bandmasters  Association 

miiereas:  By  indomitable  courage  and  pertina¬ 
city  and  with  musical  thoroughness  and  insight, 
school  bands  have  been  raised  to  a  state  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  musical  merit,  which  they  would 
not  have  reached  otherwise;  and 

iSfiereas:  Such  efforts  and  results  were  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  by  a  group  of  devoted  band  men; 

ligt  it  i^erebp  I3nb  Heretoitb  Bestolbeb:  By  the  Am¬ 
erican  Bandmasters*  Association,  in  its  Fourth 
Annual  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago,  Ill¬ 
inois,  September  2nd,  1933,  that 

^br  ^ttonal  Ibtsb  dxbool  itanb  iSMoctalton  and  its 
President,  A.  R.  McAllister,  be  congratulated 
and  commended  for  this  splendid  achievement, 
which  brings  honor  and  satisfaction  not  only  to 
them  and  their  students  but  also  to  every  Am¬ 
erican  musician. 

(Signed)  Ghas.  O’Neill,  Preitdenf 

Herbert  L.  Clarke,  Vice  President 
Arthur  Pryor,  Vice  President 


by  Sousa  and  His  Band,”  as  he  would 
always  play  up  to  the  time  his  Maker 
called  him.  In  other  words,  he  would 
“die  in  harness,”  and  he  did  on  March 
6th,  1932,  after  a  rehearsal  and  ban¬ 
quet,  at  Reading,  Penn.,  where  he  was 


to  have  been  the  Guest  Conductor  of 
the  Ringgold  Band  at  their  Annual 
Band  Concert  to  he  held  the  next  day, 
Mr.  P.  S.  Gilmore  was  the  Pioneer 
of  the  Concert  Band  in  America,  hut 
Mr.  John  Philip  Sousa,  with  his  crea- 


Some  Prose  Snapshots  of  the 


American  Bandmasters’ 


Ass’n.  Convention 


The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Bandmasters'  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel 
in  Chicago  on  August  31  to  September 
2,  inclusive.  As  the  official  Organ  of 
the  Association  for  the  school  fleld, 
this  magasine  relates  the  following 
items  of  interest. 

•  •  • 

A  subject  under  discussion  which 
will  surely  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
School  Band  Directors  of  the  present 
and  particularly  to  those  who  are  now 
students  In  school  with  an  aim  in  life 
flxed  on  taking  up  the  baton  in  the 
school  fleld,  was  that  bearing  on  the 
need  for  a  recognised  band  school  in 
America,  similar  to  the  famous  Kneller 
Hall  School  of  England — ^a  school 
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which  will  offer  a  well-balanced  four- 
year  course  of  instruction  to  those  de¬ 
siring  to  seriously  prepare  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  band  teaching  and  conduct¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Ernest  S.  Williams,  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  magasine, 
clearly  defined  the  need  of  instruction 
in  all  the  band  instruments,  in  musical 
theory,  band  arranging,  repertoire, 
and  in  the  technic  of  conducting. 

*  *  * 

An  outstanding  musical  event  of  the 
convention  was  the  program  by  the 
Hobart,  Indiana,  High  School  Band 
under  the  direction  of  William  Revelll. 
The  program  consisted  of  L<e8  Preludes 
(Eisst),  Norwegian  Rhapsody  (Chris¬ 
tensen),  American  Rhapsody  -  Cabins 
(Gillette),  Sunday  Evening  at  Qlion 


live  genius,  carried  on  the  great  work 
of  modernising  the  “Wind  Orchestra” 
and  establishing  a  standard  of  good 
band  music  throughout  the  world, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  follow.  He 
established  a  model  for  the  Concert 
Band  by  which  all  bands  will  be 
Judged,  in  the  future. 

I  could  relate  many  incidents  that 
happened  during  our  several  tours  of 
Europe  and  the  wonderful  trip  around 
the  world,  and  tell  of  obstacles  he  met 
and  bandied  calmly  and  successfully, 
by  that  active  mind  and  sense  of 
philosophy  in  everything  he  did,  with¬ 
out  losing  his  self-control  or  dignity, 
always  holding  that  “Right  is  Right,” 
with  absolute  confidence  in  the  out¬ 
come.  Every  person  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Mr.  Sousa,  loved  him,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  gentle  in  his  disposition 
and  fair  to  all,  especially  in  business 
dealings. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  repeat  one  of 
Mr.  Sousa’s  pet  sayings  which  I  have 
heard  many,  many  times:  “Seriously, 
I  was  born  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1864,  on  ‘G’  Street,  S.  E.,  near  the  old 
Christ  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  My 
parents  were  Antonio  Sousa  and  Elisa¬ 
beth  Trinhaus  Sousa,  and  I  drank  in 
lacteal  fiuid  and  patriotism  simul¬ 
taneously,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  White  Dome.  I  was  christened 
John  Philip  at  Dr.  Kinkel’s  Church  on 
Twenty  second  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  might  mention  that  if  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  born  again, 
I  would  select  the  same  parents,  the 
same  city,  the  same  time,  and — well, — 
Just  to  say  that  I  have  no  kick  com¬ 
ing.” 


Captain  Charles  ONeill  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
A.B.A.  He  is  director  of  the 
Royal  22nd  Regiment  Band,  Cita¬ 
del,  Quebec,  Canada. 

(Bendel),  and  various  lighter  num¬ 
bers  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Revelli, 
(Omtinned  on  page  8S) 


And,  Now  a 

Marimba  Band 

For  Your  School 


ON  the  closing  night  of  the  hril- 
liant  performance  of  the 
“World’s  Fair  Marimba  Band” 
Rufus  C.  Dawes,  president  of  A  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress,  In  his  ceremonial  ad¬ 
dress  stated  that  out  of  the  week’s 
Fair  attendance,  which  was  more  than 
one  and  one-half  million  visitors,  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
had  heard  the  band.  The  band  was 
also  presented  with  a  “Medal  of 
Honor”  as  being  the  most  outstanding 
musical  presentation  at  the  Fair. 

Before  this  Century  of  Progress  per¬ 
formance,  the  Marimba  Band  was  a 
subject  of  vague  discussion  and  mis¬ 
interpretation.  Many  people,  claiming 
some  authoritative  knowledge  of  a 
Marimba  Band,  had  heard  only  the  en¬ 
sembles  using  three  or  four  of  the 
crude  hand  made  Central  American 
type  Marimbas  played  by  Ouate- 
mallans.  These  Bands  were  Invariably 
augmented  with  other  orchestral  In¬ 
struments,  especially  string  basses  and 
often  accordions. 

But  today  Is  a  new  day — a  new  era 
— a  new  beginning  and  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  In  music.  The 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  proved, 
to  me  at  least.  If  you  will  pardon  my 
enthusiasm,  that  the  Marimba  and 
Marimba  Band  are  the  Instruments  of 
the  future.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  enter  Into  this.  Shall  we  dis¬ 
cuss  them? 

Thi  Marimba  you  know  cannot'  be 
played  out  of  tune  as  all  other  or¬ 
chestral  Instruments.  It  Is  plainly  and 
simply  a  matter  of  the  player  striking 
the  correct  bars.  Tonal  colors  and 
effects  are  secured  by  using  various 
mallets  and  particularly  by  proper  or¬ 
chestration. 


CLAIR  OMAR  MUSSER 


Mr.  Musser  is  an  authority  on  the 
Marimba.  He  it  identified  with  Vic¬ 
tor  phonograph  records,  National 
Broadcasters  and  several  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  He  hat  taught  more  than  six 
hundred  pupils  on  the  Marimba  and 
organized  many  Marimba  Bands.  His 
latest  assignment  was  the  task  of 
training  and  conducting  the  One 
Hundred  Piece  Marimba  Band  for 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 

Marimba  Band  music  Is  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  arranged  In  five  parts — the 
fifth  part  being  bass.  Instruments 
used  are  regular  3  Vi  octave  Marimbas 
tor  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
parts.  The  bass  Instruments  are  larger 


and  extend  In  the  low  register  of  the 
music  scale.  No  hard  mallets  are  used. 
The  Century  of  Progress  program  was 
played  exclusively  on  Marimbas.  Mas¬ 
terpiece  arrangements  of  B  o  1  e  r  o — 
Tannhauser  Overture — Suites  of  Car¬ 
men  and  Mlgnon  Overture  proved  that 
the  Marimba  Is  capable  of  much  fine 
musical  tone  color.  In  playing  these 
numbers  one  could  hear  the  tone  of 
the  French  horn,  woodwinds,  brass  and 
strings.  The  rendition  of  Tannhauser 
Overture  by  the  Marimba'  Bwd,  scores 
of  listeners  said,  sounded  much  like  a 
huge  cathedral  organ. 

An  Ideal  Marimba  Band  for  school 
or  college  consists  of  ten  to  twenty 
players.  Please  bear  In  mind  that 
Xylophones  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Not  even  the  most  expensive  large  In¬ 
struments.  Even  one  Xylophone  In  a 
Marimba  Band  will  ruin  its  musical 
results.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Xylophone  has  an  individual  tone 
characteristic  which  makes  it  ideal  as 
a  solo  instrument  but  does  not  blend 
with  the  mellow  tones  of  the  Marimba. 

Consider  the  extreme  favorable  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  true  tone  of  the  modern 
Marimba.  From  piano  to  triple  forte 
the  intonation  is  true.  In  the  case  of 
other  orchestral  instruments  when  the 
score  calls  for  forte,  discrepancies  may 
be  manifest — not  only  in  a  few  but  all 
instruments.  Those  of  you  who  play 
brass  and  reeds  know  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

Many  schools  and  colleges  strive  for 
large  orchestral  ensembles.  The  vast 
amount  of  scores  and  orchestral  litera¬ 
ture  available  are  an  asset  to  the  art. 
In  the  regular  orchestral  ensemble  the 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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Camping  out  | 
with  Euterpe  | 


WHEN  father  was  a  boy,  the  last 
day  of  school  was  the  last  day 
of  tchool.  The  event  generally 
came  with  much  Joy  and  no  little  cele¬ 
bration.  Little  actual  studying  was 
done  for  a  week  preceding.  And  then 
on  that  last  day,  books  and  tablets, 
those  that  would  still  hang  together, 
landed  with  a  thud  in  the  corner  of 
the  closet,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
escape  into  vacation  “hide  ways”  that 
led  to  scrub  baseball  in  the  common, 
the  environs  of  the  water  melon  patch, 
and  the  ol’  swimmin’  hole. 

How  things  have  changed!  Since 


instrumental  music  has  found  its  way 
into  our  system  of  public  education, 
“summer  vacation”  has  a  new  mean¬ 
ing,  at  least  for  the  sincerer  instru¬ 
mentalists.  For  them  at  least,  the 
recreation  urge,  while  still  intact,  is 
packaged  in  a  new  plush  box,  with 
mountings  of  orderly  routine  and 
studded  with  the  gems  of  music  prac¬ 
tice  and  performance. 

It  was  Joseph  B.  Maddy  and  his  in¬ 
valuable  colleague,  Thaddeus  P.  Gid- 
dings,  who  first  objectified  the  dream 
of  a  summer  camp  in  the  woods,  where 
high  school  music  students  might  pur¬ 


I 
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sue  the  fieeting  muse.  The  National 
High  School  Orchestra  Camp,  a  Michi¬ 
gan  corporation — not  for  profit — had 
its  first  session  six  years  ago.  Since 
then  it  has  been  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Camp,  and  now  it  is  called  Just 
plain  National  Music  Camp.  Dr.  Maddy 
still  refers  to  it  as  “the  most  unusual 
music  experiment  in  the  world.” 

The  eight  weeks  session  of  1933 
brought  the  largest  combined  enroll¬ 
ment  the  camp  has  ever  seen.  Thirty 
states  were  represented  in  what  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “high  school  camp.” 
The  total  enrollment  was  augmented 
this  year  by  a  new  feature  which 
brought  supervisors  and  alumni  from 
twenty-five  states.  Fred  Allen  Beidle- 
man.  Supervisor  of  Music  at  San 
Diego,  California,  set  the  record  for 
distance.  Mr.  Beidleman  also  officiated 
as  the  camp  photographer. 

National  Music  Camp  occupies  a  ro¬ 
mantic  location  between  two  lakes,  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  hotly  contested 
in  the  red  skin  days,  by  the  Chippewas, 
or  the  OJibways,  and  the  Ottawas.  The 
two  lakes,  Wah-be-ka-ness  and  Wah-be- 
ka-netta,  were  so  named  by  the  ever 
playful  Indians,  these  two  tongue 
twisters  meaning,  respectively,  “water 
lingers”  and  “water  lingers  a^in.” 
There  are  no  Indians  at  the  camp  at 
the  present  time. 

Additions  to  the  physical  equipment 
this  summer  include  a  large,  boulder 
building,  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Qid- 
dings,  which  will  be  used  for  choral 
work.  The  academic  call  it  a  Temple 


A  Sunday  concert  at  Eastern  Music  Camp  near  Sidney,  Maine,  drew  this^  inter¬ 
ested  audience,  utd  it  is  not  unusual.  The  Bowl,  which  you  do  not  see  in  this 
picture,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred.  This  clearing,  amid  the  pines 
and  birches,  will  accommodate  three  thousand  visitors  comfortably.  It  it  a 
beautiful  spot  overlooking  Lake  Messalonskee.  Eastern  Music  Camp  it  just 
two  hundred  miles  north  of  Bostofi. 
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ot  Song,  but  you  cannot  suppreu  that 
American  sense  of  humor  which  in  this 
case  asserted  itself  and  christened  it 
“Sing  Sing.”  It  is  a  beautiful  build¬ 
ing,  with  or  without  a  name,  ideally 
appointed  to  its  surroundings,  amid 
the  virgin  pines  for  which  Interlochen 
is  famous.  There  is  a  new,  absolutely 
fire-proof  storehouse  for  music,  too. 

Since  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
National  Music  Camp  has  been  the 
haven  for  celebrities  of  music.  Each 
year  tbe  list  of  visitors  and  guest  con¬ 
ductors  continues  to  grow.  The  season 
just  ended  brought  scores  of  people 
whose  names  are  legion. 

Even  tbe  faculty  list  represents  a 
marvelous  gathering  together  of  celeb¬ 
rities,  many  of  them  enjoying  national 
.  reputations  in  the  particular  things 
for  which  they  are  noted. 

Another  important  event  of  the  camp 
this  year  was  the  National  Band  and 
Orchestra  Directors’  Clinic,  held  Au¬ 
gust  6  to  16.  School  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  directors  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  cooperate  in  selecting  suit¬ 
able  contest  pieces  for  the  1934  State 
and  National  Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
tests,  and  to  discuss  the  interpretation 
of  these  numbers  with  nationally 
known  authorities. 


and  the  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors  Na¬ 
tional  Conference.  In  addition  to  the 
business  of  the  clinic,  there  was  avail¬ 
able  short  courses  in  adjudication  and 
conducting;  discussion  of  materials 


One  of  these  is  the  Ernest  Williams 
Summer  Camp  at  Saugerties,  New 
York.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Catskills  in  the  well  known  Rip  Van 
Winkle  region,  ten  minutes  drive  from 
the  famous  artists’  colony  of  Wood- 


The  largest  camp  band  on  record,  we  guess,  was  that  taught  and  directed  this 
summer  by  President  A.  R.  McAllister  at  Logan,  Utah,  It  u?as  divided  into 
two  sections,  a  concert  band  of  22S  pieces,  which  you  see  under  the  tent;  and 
the  second  division  of  200  or  so,  which  specialized  in  marching  and  maneuvers. 
You  see  them  in  action  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  on  the  campus  of 
Utah's  State  Agricultural  College.  They  were  trained  by  Forrest  McAllister. 


suitable  for  solo  and  ensemble  con¬ 
tests;  demonstrations  of  field  tactics; 
and  technical  demonstrations  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  camp  faculty  and  visiting 
artists. 

And  what  a  conclusion  this  year, 
made  possible  by  A  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress!  The  orchestra  spent  its  four  final 
days  there,  playing  concerts,  under 
famous  guest  conductors,  and  other¬ 
wise  having  a  good  time  as  folks  are 
liable  to  do  at  a  World’s  Fair. 


stock.  Their  enrollment  this  past  sum¬ 
mer  was  exactly  double  that  of  the 
year  previous,  providing  a  concert  band 
of  seventy  pieces  and  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  with  a  full  well  balanced  in¬ 
strumentation.  Less  advanced  students 
were  started  in  a  beginner’s  band,  and 
as  they  developed,  were  promoted  to 
the  concert  organisation. 

The  program  of  work  at  the  Wil¬ 
liams  School  includes  orchestra,  band, 
private  instruction,  sectional  rehearsal, 
conducting  and  interpretation,  solfeg¬ 
gio,  band  arranging  and  orchestration, 
composition,  history  and  appreciation 
of  music.  Henry  Hadley,  whom,  it  is 
said,  has  never  before  given  his  name 
to  any  school,  is  the  president.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  is  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  and  Arthur  Pryor  is 
director  of  the  Band  Department, 
while  Pierre  Henrotte  directs  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

But  that  isn’t  the  end  of  an  impos¬ 
ing  list  of  faculty  men.  Among  the 
list  are  some  well  known  to  School 
Musician  readers;  as  for  example, 
George  S.  Howard,  director  of  the 
Mooseheart  Band,'  and  John  J.  Horn, 
who  contributes  many  articles  on  the 
trombone.  Mayhew  Lake  is  in  charge 


National  Music  camp,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  was  tbe 
original  ,  out-of-doors  summer  school 
for  high  school  musicians.  But  the 
idea  was  too  good  to  keep.  In  the  six 
years  since  Mr.  Maddy  conducted  his 
first  school  at  Interlochen,  other  camps, 
similar  in  incentive  and  purpose,  are 
gradually  letting  the  world  know  that 
they  are  open  for  business.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  Just  how  many 
such  camps  there  were  in  operation 
this  last  summer.  It  seems  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union  boasts  at  least 
one.  Some  of  them  are  small  and  con¬ 
fine  their  enrollment  strictly  to  a  local 
range.  Others  are  beginning  to  rival, 
in  many  respects,  the  original. 


It  seas  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  school  mu¬ 
sic,  who  gave  birth  to  the  summer 
music  camp  idea  and  put  it  to 
work.  It  t«u  he  tvho  organized 
the  first  National  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  that  experience  prob¬ 
ably  had  much  to  do  soith  the 
making  of  his  camp  plans,  tohich 
have  since  been  so  beautifully  pul 
into  practice. 


The  clinic  was  conducted  under  tbe 
supervision  of  tbe  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Band  Association,  the 
National  School  Orchestra  Association, 
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of  band  arranging,  orchestration,  and 
composition. 

The  Ernest  Williams  Camp  is  pri¬ 


marily  an  educational  institution,  but 
like  most  of  the  summer  camps,  it  has 
given  considerable  thought  to  the  so¬ 
cial  and  recreational  needs  of  its  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Swimming,  horse-back  rid¬ 
ing,  dancing,  baseball,  all  these  things 
play  an  important  part  in  camp  life. 

As  a  climax  to  the  summer’s  session 
which  began  July  2  and  ended  August 
26.  the  Ernest  Williams  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Camp  sponsored  the  first  east¬ 
ern  instrumental  conclave.  In  spite 
of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  it 
was  a  notable  success.  The  camp  is, 
of  course,  affiliated  with  the  Ernest 
Williams  School  of  Music  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Halfway  across  the  country 
winds  the  automobile  trail  of  the 
McAllisters  of  Joliet,  to  the  “Mormon 
State”  where  both  A.  R.  and  his  son, 
Forrest,  were  the  directing  hands  of 
the  largest  summer  band  camp  on  rec¬ 
ord.  Examine  carefully,  if  you  will, 
the  figures  that  follow. 

Logan,  Utah,  is  the  site  of  this  now 
annual  intermountain  camp  which  had 
its  second  inning  this  summer.  The 
camp  is  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
summer  school  of  the  Utah  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  was  organized 
by  Professor  N.  W.  Christiansen,  who 
is  in  charge  of  instrumental  work  at 
that  school.  A.  R.  McAllister,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  School  Band  As¬ 
sociation,  was  a  member  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  summer  faculty  and  was  in  charge 
of  band  directing,  superintending  also 
the  clerical  work  in  connection  with 
the  summer  course. 

There  was  a  student  enrollment  of 
425,  think  of  that,  representing  eight 
states,  and  a  director’s  class  of  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty.  The  band  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  divisions,  the  first,  of 


approximately  225  pieces  doing  the 
major  part  of  the  concert  work.  The 
second  division  of  the  band  specialised 


The  Ohio  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp  under  the  direction  of  P.  F. 
McCormick  dretc  these  four  stu¬ 
dents  from  one  family,  tohich  is 
a  record  we  do  not  believe  any 
other  camp  can  tie.  They  are  the 
Shannons. 

in  marching  and  maneuvers,  working 
out  many  of  the  evolutions  which  are 
popular  on  the  football  field  this  fall. 
This  band  was  directed  by  Forrest  Mc¬ 
Allister,  as  assistant  to  his  father. 

A  director’s  drum  major  course  of 
approximately  25  and  a  student  drum 
major  class  of  about  fifty  were  also 
conducted. 

The  climax  of  the  season’s  work 
came  with  the  grand  concert  in  Taber¬ 
nacle  Square  at  Logan,  with  a  march¬ 
ing  demonstration  on  the  street  in 
front  in  which  both  bands  partici¬ 
pated.  The  concluding  number  of  the 
event  was  the  performance  of  Tschai- 


This  is  part  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Music  Camp. 
Left  to  right  are  Ralph  K.  Ostrom, 
instructor  of  brasses;  Mrs.  Ostrom, 
secretary  to  the  dean;  J.  Garfield 
Chapman,  head  of  violin  depart¬ 
ment,  Cleveland  Sichool  of  Music; 
C.  D.  Kutschinski,  musical  director 
of  the  camp;  W.  F.  Warlidc,  dean 
and  business  manager;  Sidney 
Hauenstein,  violin  and  cello;  Mrs. 
Marion  Matteson,  piano;  Maurice 
Matteson,  voice,  harmony,  and 
,  chorus. 


kowsky’s  spectacular  “1812”  Overture 
with  all  of  the  artillery  and  fireworks 
necessary  to  put  it  on  in  pr<H>er  style. 
This  program  was  repeated  in  Central 
Square  in  Ogden  an  I  finally  in  Lib¬ 
erty  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  approximately  seven  thousand. 

The  enrollment  of  this  second  sea¬ 
son  of  the  summer  band  school  con¬ 
siderably  exceeded  that  of  a  year  ago, 
students  coming  from  Utah,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
California,  and  Illinois.  The  growth 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  summer 
camps  throughout  the  country,  is  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  genuine  interest  school 
students  are  taking  in  their  music 
study.  No  other  subject  given  in  the 
public  schools  has  ever  brought  out 
such  an  .  urge  to  carry  on  right, 
through  the  erstwhile  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  months. 

MISSISSIPPI  has  its  summer  mu¬ 
sic  camp,  too,  and  it  is  known 
as  the  Southern  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp  under  the  direction  of  E.  J. 
Frantz. 

The  camp  is  located  between  Gulf¬ 
port  and  Biloxi  on  Beach  Boulevard 
and  overlooks  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
enrollment  this  year  showed  substan¬ 
tial  increase,  most  of  the  students 
coming  from  the  home  state.  Profes¬ 
sor  Frantz  himself  directs  the  concert 
band.  Private  instruction  is  given  on 
string  and  wind  instruments.  Voice, 
theory,  harmony,  and  appreciation  are 
included.  In  addition  a  special  course 
for  bandmasters  appears  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  B.  L.  Blackwelder  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  physical  education  for  boys,  and 
Miss  Alfrod  Smythie  for  girls.  There 
is  a  camp  physician  and  a  camp  den¬ 
tist.  Harold  Ramsey  is  the  camp 
manager. 

Not  so  portentous  perhaps,  but 
Just  as  important  to  those  who 
enjoy  its  benefits,  a  Louisiana  camp 
was  conducted*  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  Amite  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Amite,  under  the  direction  of 
Ralph  R.  Pottle.  The  scene  of  this 
initial  effort  was  Tangipahoa  Parish, 
near  a  small  river  in  the  heart  of  pine 
and  oak  forests.  The  boys  were  housed 
in  buildings  which  they  had  built  for 
the  4-H  Club.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
camp  was  for  the  study  of  band  instru¬ 
ments. 

STILL  in  the  south,  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Music  Camp  at  Ban¬ 
ner  Elk,  North  Carolina,  held  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  season,  June  26  to  August 
7.  “In  spite  of  the  depression,”  writes 
William  Farel  Warlick,  dean  of  this 
school,  “the  enrollment  was  larger  this 
summer  than  a  year  ago.”  Six  states 
were  represented.  Weekly  concerts 
were  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
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Lees-McRae  College,  which  does  not 
operate  a  summer  session,  so  the  au¬ 
ditorium,  class  rooms,  library,  were 
available  to  the  camp. 

The  musical  activities  of  this  camp 
consisted  of  orchestra,  band,  choir, 
small  ensemble,  sectional  rehearsal, 
and  private  lessons,  with  plenty  of 
practical  experience  in  the  frequent 
concerts.  And  for  recreation  there 
were  frequent  hikes  to  the  nearby 
mountain  peaks  and  waterfalls,  for 
which  that  section  is  widely  famous. 
Besides,  there  was  swimming,  which 
must  have  been  chilly  at  an  altitude 
of  4,000  feet:  tennis;  archery;  horse¬ 
back  riding.  The  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  was  eighty-five  degrees  in  the 
shade,  but  at  night  the  campers  invar¬ 
iably  slept  under  blankets.  It  was  a 
six  weeks  session  that  ended  all  too 
soon,  and  this  camp  is  destined,  we 
think,  to  show  marked  progress. 

ONE  thing  there  seems  to  be  in 
plenty,  at  all  summer  music 
camps — pine  trees.  At  the  Eastern 
Music  Camp,  near  Sidney,  Maine,  they 
are  mixed  with  birches.  Dr.  Walter 
Damrosch  is  the  honorary  president  of 
this  school. 

The  camp  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
its  state  on  Lake  Messalonskee,  second 
largest  of  the  Belgrade  Lakes,  200 
miles  north  of  Boston.  Here  for  eight 
weeks  every  summer,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  meet  with  twenty  instruc¬ 
tors  and  several  counselors  to  study 
instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

Similar  to  the  program  at  Inter- 
lochen,  the  seventy-five  piece  band, 
chorus  of  fifty,  and  a  one  hundred  piece 
orchestra  gave  concerts  every  Sunday. 
They,  too,  have  had  some  mighty  im¬ 
portant  guest  conductors. 

Louis  Cornell  .took  the  role  of  mu¬ 
sical  director  this  past  season,  Francis 
Findlay,  the  regular  director,  having 
taken  leave  of  absence.  Dr.  Walter 
Butterfield,  president  of  the  National 
Music  Supervisors  Conference,  was 
head  of  the  vocal  department.  Lee  M. 
Lockhart,  supervisor  of  instrumental 
music  in  Pittsburgh,  is  the  camp  band¬ 
master. 

The  pride  of  the  campus  is  the  Bowl, 
situated  in  a  circle  of  pines  and  white 
birches,  through  which  one  catches 
glimpses  of  the  lake.  The  stage  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
a  hundred  feet  wide,  forty-five  feet 
deep,  and  sixty-five  feet  high,  capable 
of  seating  a  500  piece  orchestra.  An 
audience  of  three  thousand  or  more 
may  be  accommodated  on  seats  in  the 
clearing  in  front  of  the  stage. 

Ohio  boasts  the  Ohio  Band  and 
Orchestra  Camp  at  Cedar  Point, 
under  the  general  direction  of  P.  F. 


McCormick,  director  of  the  West  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  Band,  Cleveland. 
There  is  scarcely  a  prettier  spot  on  the 
great  lakes  than  Cedar  Point  with  its 
diversity  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
flower  gardens.  The  scenery  surround¬ 
ing  its  beautiful  lagoons  must  have 
been,  indeed,  an  inspiration  to  the  one 
hundred  young  musicians  who  came 
there  this  summer  for  eight  weeks  of 
intensive  study.  Ekich  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  camp  has  his  own  individual 
sleeping  apartment,  completely  fur¬ 
nished,  and  they  say  the  meals  in  the 
dining  room  are  great.  One  unusual 
feature  is  the  daily  concert  before  a 
constantly  changing  audience.  This 
gives  the  members  an  objective  for 
which  to  strive.  Then  there  are  the 
musical  entertainments  given  in  the 
Lakeside  Auditorium,  which  seats  over 
three  thousand. 

The  faculty  is  selected  from  Ohio’s 
best  musicians  and  teachers,  and  the 
roster  this  past  summer  included  cham¬ 
pion  performers  and  many  of  Ohio’s 
state  prize  winners.  However,  this 
does  not  exclude  the  younger  mu¬ 
sicians,  and  it  is  planned  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  to,  next  year,  make  special 
arrangements  to  take  care  of  begin¬ 
ners  on  all  instruments. 

WE  do  not  want  you  to  believe, 
gentle  reader,  that  this  brief 
story  of  the  summer  music  camps  of 
1933  is  anything  like  complete.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  say  that  it  covers 
even  the  more  important  ones  because 
after  all,  the  good  of  the  whole  scheme 
is  in  the  good  it  conveys  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals  immediately  involved  in  the 
process,  and  that  is  not  determined  by 


The  Ernest  Williams  Summer  Camp 
in  the  Catskills  of  New  York  had 
among  its  officers  and  faculty  this 
year  such  noted  men  as  Dr.  Henry 
Hadley,  president  (left,  above J; 

Mr.  W  illiams  himself,  director ; 
Mayhew  Lake,  composition  sub- 
jects;  and  Pierre  Henrotte,  violin 
and  solfeggio. 

the  size  of  the  camp  nor  the  fame  of 
its  teachers. 

In  our  survey  we  have  stroked  the 
surface  enough  to  believe  that  there 
must  have  been  scores  of  mpsic  camps 
in  operation,  this  past  summer,  of 


which  we  have  heard  nothing.  Many 
of  them  may  flourish  into  well  known 
centers  of  summer  music  learning.  In 
any  event  they  have  all  contributed 
their  part  toward  making  America 
musical. 

When  the  first  ofiBcial  National 
School  Band  Contest  took  place  at  Fos- 
toria,  Ohio,  in  1926,  the  home  band 
won  the  cup.  Jack  Wainwright  was 
director  of  that  band.  We  mention 
this  to  identify  a  man  who  is  now 
conducting  a  successful  summer  camp 
at  Oliver  Lake,  La  Grange,  Indiana.  It 
has  been  in  operation  several  sum¬ 
mers  and  is  doing  fine  work. 

School  musicians  of  Oklahoma  have 
a  summer  opportunity  to  practice  in 
the  open  at  Medicine  Park.  Wiscon- 
siners  keep  the  camp  fires  burning,  too. 

And  so  as  we  go  merrily  along, 
calling  the  roll,  we  must  not 
overlook  to  remind  you  of  that  ex¬ 
quisite  place  in  the  Sierras,  known  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Earl  Dillon.  A  year  ago  Major 
Dillon  was  delegated  by  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  California  to  prepare 
at  his  camp  this  summer  an  orchestra, 
a  band,  and  a  chorus  that  should  be 
brought  to  A  Century  of  Progress,  jus¬ 
tifiably  representing  the  state’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  school  music.  This  was  done, 
and  the  experiment  was  a  thorough 
success,  so  much  so  that  the  camp  next 
year  plans  to  wind  up  its  summer  ses¬ 
sion  with  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  the  stu¬ 
dents  continuing  their  regular  prac¬ 
tice  schedules  while  en  route. 

And  so  the  summer  vacation,  the 
kind  that  father  knew,  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  worked  over  and  remodeled  for 
today’s  output  of  high  school  mu¬ 
sicians. 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth  the 
time  is  surely  not  far  distant  when 
band  and  orchestra  camps  will  be  as 
prevalent  as  state  universities,  and 
like  our  state  universities  in  normal 
times,  there  will  be  more  than  enough 
school  musicians  to  fill  them  to  ca¬ 
pacity. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  no 
academic  subject  of  the  public  schools 
has  awakened  such  voluntary  interest. 
When  the  janitor  locks  the  bandroom 
door,  students  seek  pathways  that  lead 
to  new  havens  of  harmonious  refresh¬ 
ment  and  recreation. 

Improving  conditions  will  doubtless 
give  new  impetus  to  music  camp  par¬ 
ticipation  next  year.  Many  new  camps 
will  doubtless  put  in  their  appearance, 
and  those  that  have  established  them¬ 
selves  should  have  record  enrollments 
in  1934.  There  will  be  much  to  tell  in 
this  issue  of  The'  Scho(h.  Musician  a 
year  hence.  And  it  is  a  story  we 
shall  love  to  relate. 


V»and  Contest 

B///  of  Yare 
for  1934 


Ji 


These  lists,  as  umll  as  contest  rules,  are  formulated  by  the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs  of  the  Musk- 
Supervisors  National  Conference,  soith  the  assistance  of  the  Contest  Committees  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  After  the  preliminary  arrangements  are  completed,  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
National  Contest,  induding  the  selection  of  judges  (from  a  liu  suggested  by  the  band  and  orchestra  Asso- 
ciatioiu),  it  under  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Instrumental  Affairs,  of  u?hich  Joseph  E.  Maddy  is 
General  Chairman.  Rules  and  general  requirements  for  1934  wiU  be  subst^ially  the  same  as  in  1933. 


Each  band  will  play  four  types  of  compositions  at  the 
National  Contest,  and  a  similar  program  is  recommended 
for  the  state  contests.  Only  the  first  three  are  to  be  judged. 
The  types  are: 

(1)  A  march  of  the  quick-step  variety.  There  will  be  a 
time  limit  of  approximately  three  minutes  for  this  march. 

(2)  The  required  composition. 

(3)  One  composition  to  be  selected,  as  specified  below, 
frcMn  a  list  of  sixty  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Instru¬ 
mental  Affairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference. 

(4)  Three  or  more  marches  to  be  prepared  for  playing 
in  unison  with  other  bands. 

NATIONAL  REQUIRED  NUMBERS 

CUn  A 

Goldmark  . In  Springtime — Overture  (1) . 

New  arr.,  Pnb.  to  be  annotinced 

Claaa  B 

Fancfaet  . Symphony  in  Bb — loorth  movement  [allegro 

vivace]  (10)  . Witmark 

Claaa  C 

O’Neill  . The  Silver  (Aord— Overture  (39) . G.  Schirmer 

STATE  CONTEST  NUMBERS 

A  suggested  list  from  which  committees  in  charge  may 
choose  required  numbers  for  state  and  district  contests. 
Three  alternative  recommended  numbers  are  given  for  each 
class,  the  first  in  each  group  being  the  most  difficult.  The 
numerals  following  the  titles  in  parentheses,  indicate  num¬ 
ber  of  the  selection  in  the  Selective  List. 

Claaa  A 

1.  Sibelina  . Finlandia  (9)  Ditaon 

2.  Friedmann  . Slavonic  Rhapaody  (12) . C.  Fischer 

3.  Roaaini . Cinderella  Overture  (22) . Cundy-Bettoney 

ClM  B 

1.  Grieg  . Hnldigungamaracb  from  Sigurd  Joraalfar  Suite 

(27)  . C.  Fiacher 

2.  Gauh  . Spiritual  Rivera  (30) . Dixie  Muaic  Houae 

3.  Beghon  . Prdude  (35)  . C.  Fiacher 

Claaa  C 

1.  Gillette  . Cabina  (40)  Witmark 

2.  Fulton  . Suite  Eapagnole — any  two  numbers  (44)  . .  Fillntore 

3.  Roberts  . Pomp  and  Chivalry— March  (56) . C.  Fischer 

Claaa  D  and  E 

1.  Goldmark  . Bridal  Song  from  Rural  Wedding  Symphony  (50) 

C.  Fischer 

2.  Holmes  . Hermit  of  Kildare — Overture  (48) . Rubank 

3.  Dvorak-Fisher  ....Gotn’  Home  (64) . Ditaon 

SELECTIVE  LIST  FOR  BAND 

(National'  and  State  Contents) 

Graded  approximately  as  to  difficulty.  Class  A  bands  may 
select  from  the  first  22  numbers  in  the  list.  Classes  B,  C, 
D  and  Junior  High  may  select  from  the  entire  list.  Grading 
represents  the  composite  opinion  of  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  others. 

Editions,  other  than  the  ones  specified,  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  penalty  providing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  or 
judges,  the  edition  substituted  is  not  of  less  difficulty  or 
musical  quality. 

Selections  thus  marked  (t)  have  full  score.  For  all  other 
numbers  condensed  scores  are  available  except  in  a  few 
instances  where  lead  sheets  (m*  piano  conductor  part  from 
the  orchestra  arrangement  are  used. 

Note:  AddrcMC*  of  publishers  sre  given  in  key  foUoiring  this  list  for 
convenieace  of  band  leaders  who  cannot  obtain  the  music  desired  through 
dealers. 


1.  Goldmark  . In  Springtime — Overturet . 

New  Arrangement,  Publisher  to  be  Announced 

2.  Berlioz  . The  Roman  Carnival — Overture . CF 

3.  Saint-Saens  . Dance  Macabre— Symphonic  Poem . CF 

4.  Verdi  . Sicilian  Vespers — Overture  . Jung 

5.  Saint-Saens  . Phaeton — Symphonic  Poem  . CF 

6.  Wagner . Scene  from  the  Nibelungen  Ring  —  Wotans 

Abchicd  . . CK 

7.  Respighi  . Huntingtower  Ballad  . Ric 

8.  Ferroni  . Spanish  Rhapsody  . GS 

9.  Sibelins  ....  •  •  •  •  FinUndUt  .  OD 

10.  Fauchet  . SymphoiV  in  Bb  IV  Movement,  allegro  vivacet.Wit 

11.  GtMmark  . In  the  Garden  from  Rural  Wading  Symphony. (TF 

12.  Friedn^ii  . Slavonic  Rhapsody  . CF 

13.  Rossini  . Semiramide — (Jverture  . OD  or  CF 

14.  Beethoven, . (xiriolan  Overture  . CF 

15.  Roussd  . Glorious  Day  . E-V 

16.  Lalo  . Norwegian  Rlu^wody  . CF  or  GS 

17.  Lassen  . Fest  Overture  . CF 

18.  Rossini  . Barber  of  Seville — Overture . CF 

19.  Wagner  . Lohengrin— Selection  . ()D 

20.  Wagner  . Huldigungsmarsch— Arr.  by  Lake . OD 

21.  Tschaikowsky  ...Ballet  Suite  from  Le  Lac  Des  Cygnes 

(The  Enchanted  Lake) — ^Arr.  by  Lake . Lud 

22.  Rossuu  . Cinderella  Overture  (New  Arr.) . CBet 

23.  Boccalari  . Dance  of  the  Serpents . CF 

24.  Balfe  . Bohemian  Wri  Overture . OD 

25.  Suppe  . Franz  Schubert  Overture . TP 

26.  Fl^ow  . Stradella — Overture  . CF 

27.  Grieg  . Huldigungsmarsch  from  Sigurd  Jorsalfar  Suitet.CF 

28.  Busch  . Chippewa  Lament]  . OD 

29.  Lacome  . Mascarade  Suite,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  5 

,  _  (2  or  4  may  be  substituted  for  3) . CF 

30.  Gault  . Spiritual  Rivers  . Dix 

21.  Suppe  . Light  (^valry— Overturet  . Fill 

22.  ^osa  . . Tales  of  a  Traveler  (2nd  and  3rd  Mvts.) . TP 

23.  Suranek  . Atlantia — Suite  (Any  Two  Movements) . CF 

34.  Grieg  . Wedding  Day  at  Trolhaugen . CF 

35.  ^ghon  . Preludef  . CF 

26.  ^libes  . March  ft  Procession  (From  “Sylvia”) . GS 

37.  (Carver  . Glaucus  ft  Scylla  Overture  (From  Chappell 

Concert  Foho)  . CH 

28.  Suppe  . Ptoet  and  Peasant  Overture . Fill 

39.  O  Neill  . The  Silver  (3iord — Overturet . GS 

40.  Gillette  . Cabins]  . Wit 

41.  Hildreth  . Carillon  Overture  . WJ 

42.  PetrcUa  . lone— Overture  . Lud 

43.  Bendel  . Sunday  Morning  at  GKont . Wit 

44.  Fulton  . Suite  Eapagnole  (Any  Two  Numbers) . Fill 

45.  Losey  . Overture  Finale  . Bar 

46.  Hadley  . Prelude  from  Suite  Anciennet . CF 

47.  Mozart  . Minuet  in  Eb . OD 

48.  Holmes  . .Hotnit  of  Kildare  Overture . Ru 

49.  Keler-Bela  . Lustspiel— Overture  . WJ 

50.  Goldmark  . Bridal  Song  from  Rural  Wedding  Symphony ...  Cr 

51.  Hildreth  . Mystic  Knights  Overture . ()D 

52.  Holmes  . Shepherd  of  the  Hills— Overture . Bar 

53.  King  . Fountain  of  Youth  . Bar 

54.  Karoly  . Attila — Overture  . CF 

55.  Delamarter  . Dream  Ship— Overture  . Ru 

56.  Roberts  . Pomp  and  Chivalry — March . CT 

57.  Gounod  . March  Romaine  (Pontificale) . WJ  or  CF 

58.  Gounod  . Dio  Possente  . CBet 

59.  Eilenberg  . Manikin  Overture  . Ki 

60.  Weber  . Weber  Suite  (Any  Three  Numbers) . 

.  . GS  (Master  Svies) 

61.  Grieg  . Grieg  Suite  (Any  Three  Numbers) . 

_  .  . GS  (Master  Series) 

62.  Taylor  . Victory  Overture  . CT 

63.  Wiegand  . Intermezzo  . CF 

64.  Dvorak-Fisher  ...Goin’  Home  . OD 

65.  Arr.  by  Roberts. .  Nobody  Knows  de  Trouble  I’ve  Sem . CF 

66.  Rubinstein  . Romance  . WJ 

67.  Gregh  . Quietude  . CF 

(Hass  C,  D  ft  E  Bands  may  use  any  selection  from  Ditson  Junior  Band 

(Tonne  except  those  listed  in  1931  or  any  selection  from  FitzSimous 
Aeolian  Band  Classics  except  Andante  (Tantabile- Beethoven,  which  was 
on  former  list.  (Condensed  scores  are  published  for  both.) 

((Tontinaed  on  page  35) 
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Let  Us 


X  Out  All  of  the 


INSTRUMENTAL  music  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  is  evolving  from  an 
extra  curricula  pastime  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  educational  value  on  a  par 
with,  if  not  sui>erlor  to,  many  of  the 
older  standard  studies.  Great  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made,  but  in  comparing 
the  number  of  successful  students 
with  thoee  in  other  subjects,  we  can¬ 
not  deny  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
“Mystery  in  the  study  of  music”  is 
still  to  be  eliminated  before  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  obtain  the  desired  state  of 
perfection. 

Mr.  Elmer  Sulser,  director  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  band,  stated 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  School 
Musician,  “EYom  tests  I  have  con¬ 
ducted  with  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  high  school  musical  train¬ 
ing  and  entered  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  I  find  that  the  average  pu¬ 
pil  displays  about  the  same  degree  of 
ability  in  reading  music  as  a  child  in 
the  fourth  grade  disidays  in  reading 
English.” 

Dr.  Van  Doren,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  stated  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the 
same  magasine  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  try-outs  for  their  band  “failed 
because  of  the  lack  of  ability  to  read 
simple  grade  two  music  at  sight.” 
This  weakness  is  almost  universally 
recognized  by  college  and  university 
directors.  A  few  tests  in  sight  read¬ 
ing  by  individuals  ot  the  average  high 
school  organizations  will  bare  this 
out 


M3>  5 

Centuries  ago  the  music  to  the  folk- 
tunes  and  dances  was  retained  only 
in  some  musician’s  mind.  It  was 
transferred  to  others  or  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another  by  “Rote.”  Musical 
history  shows  that  the  earliest  rec¬ 
ords  contained  only  words.  Later 
crude  means  were  developed  to  indi¬ 
cate  pitch  an4  melodic  line.  In  due 
time  methods  for  scoring  time  and 
rhythm  were  added,  until  today  our 
present  score  is  so  developed  that  any 
expression  or  effect  can  be  indicated. 
This  enables  a  musician  to  read,  and 
interpret  the  meaning,  at  sight. 

This  mysterious  and  also  weakest 
link  in  the  study  of  music  has  been, 
“development  of  ability  to  transfer 
printed  note  values  into  audible  time 
and  rhythm.”  Habits  are  soon  formed 
enabling  the  correct  tone  or  pitch  to 
be  obtained  with  ease  on  many  in¬ 
struments.  The  majority  of  students 
experience  hut  little  difficulty  with 
this  problem.  It  being  accomplished 
without  great  effort,  the  student 
neglects  the  more  difficult  reading  of 
the  note  valuation  or  “counting  time,” 
and  relies  to  a  great  degree  upon  his 
ear  for  time  and  rhythm  stimuli.  He 
plays  best  if  he  has  first  heiurd  the 
melody  and  knows  how  it  should 
sound.  Otherwise  he  is  forced  to  use 
the  “cut  and  try”  method  until  the 


t  e  r  y 

result  is  self-satisfying,  though  very 
often  incorrect. 

We  cannot  see,  smell,  taste  or  touch 
music.  The  appreciation  differs  from 
most  other  pleasures  as  it  appeals 
only  to  the  most  unreliable  of  the 
sense  organs.  The  sense  of  hearing 
is  also  rated  as  having  the  weakest 
power  in  educational  fixation. 

We  read  the  printed  page  of  a  book 
or  newspaper  and,  having  formed  hab¬ 
its  of  mental  reaction,  can  conceive 
a  picture  of  the  subject  without  hear¬ 
ing  audible  sound  of  language  used 
in  the  description.  The  printed  mu¬ 
sical  score  offers  no  direct  stimuli  to 
the  sense  of  hearing  but  this  can  be 
cultivated  and  developed  in  an  indi¬ 
rect  way  to  present  a  positive  musi¬ 
cal  picture  in  the  same  manner  as 
from  reading  English. 

To  be  a  successful  and  positive  sight 
reader,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student 
to  develop  means  for  transforming 
visual  stimuli  into  motor  reaction  that 
will  enable  note  valuation  to  be  meas¬ 
ured.  He  must  see,  conceive  and  re¬ 
act  to  printed  time  values  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  possible  to  read  at 
sight  and  orally  express  the  emphatic 
importance  of  various  words  in  a 
phrase  or  sentence. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  instructor  to 
(Continued  on  page  >7) 
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By  C.LMcCREERY 


™  Testing  for 


Rhythm  and 


Every  bandmaster  is  anxious  to 
build  up  his  band  with  new  ma¬ 
terial,  as  he  loses  each  year  from 
16  to  20  players,  and,  as  several  have 
asked  me  for  some  plan  to  get  more 
students  interested  in  their  organisa¬ 
tions  than  have  been  heretofore,  I  have 
worked  out  a  Rhythm  and  Pitch  Test, 
which  I  think  will  help  very  much  in 
accomplishing  this  purpose. 

This  test  can  be  given  to  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  100  to  150  pupils,  not  necessarily 
picking  out  those  that  say  they  are 
interested  in  playing,  but  every  pupil 
in  the  school.  This  test  will  also  en¬ 
able  the  bandmaster  to  tell  in  a  way 
which  instrument  would  be  the  best 
for  the  individual  pupil. 

The  test  consists  of,  first,  a  teacher’s 
manual  of  two  pages,  one  page  on 
rhythm  exercises,  and  one  page  on 
pitch;  and  second,  a  blank  for  each 
pupil,  ruled  so  that  they  can  write  in, 
using  a  single  letter,  the  answer  to 
each  exercise.  These  exercises  are 
very  short,  and  the  test  is  so  arranged 
that  the  bandmaster  can  use  any  part 
of  it,  thus  being  able  to  use  it,  even 
though  time  is  limited  for  giving  the 
test. 

There  are  eight  exercises  on  Rhythm, 
marked  8  and  D,  which  means  Same 
and  Different.  The  bandmaster  taps 
very  slowly  on  a  desk.  Exercise  No.  1. 
The  pupil  writes  in  the  blank  si>ace 
marked  No.  1,  either  8  or  D,  as  he 
thinks  it  should  be,  and  so  on  through 
the  eight  exercises. 

The  next  exercises  are  labeled  Pitch 
Recognition.  These  should  be  played 
on  a  piano.  If  no  piano  is  available, 
they  nan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  groups,  be  played  on  some 
other  instrument. 


I  have  placed  these  Pitch  exercises 
in  five  g;roups:  (1)  Single  notes.  Same 
or  Different;  (2)  Single  notes.  Higher 
or  Lower;  (3)  Melodies,  Same  or  Dif¬ 
ferent;  (4)  Harmony  Chords,  Same  or 
Different ;  (5)  Harmony  Chords, 


Titch 


Higher  or  Lower.  If  a  piano  is  not 
used,  the  last  two  groups  will  have  to 
be  omitted,  as  they  deal  with  chord 
foundations  entirely. 

After  the  test  is  given,  the  pupils’ 
(Continned  on  page  29) 
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The  True  Beethoven 


No  composer  has  suffered  more 
from  sentimentality  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers  than  has  Beethoven. 
His  deafness,  the  “perfidy”  of  his 
nephew,  his  poverty,  have  all  been  em¬ 
phasised,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
real  Beethoven  has  been  all  but  ob¬ 
scured  and  submerged,  under  an  aval¬ 
anche  of  sentimentality.  His  colossal 
greatness  as  a  composer  can  never  be 
diminished  by  painting  him  as  he  was, 
a  man  full  of  eccentricities,  contradic¬ 
tions  and  phobias.  Quite  the  contrary, 
for  we  see  them  as  but  the  natural 
result  of  an  incomparably  difficult  en¬ 
vironment  and  an  early  life  full  of 
bitterness  and  frustration.  He  was 
great  in  spite  of  his  handicaps. 

Beethoven  was  full  of  exuberance 
and  had  tremendous  physical  and 
mental  vitality.  He  was  arrogant,  in¬ 
tolerant,  often  rude,  uncouth  and  fond 
of  practical  Jokes.  When  one  consid¬ 
ers  his  early  home  environment,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  When  his  deaf¬ 
ness  became  more  acute  he  became  a 
morbid  hypochondriac  railing  against 
fate  with  an  ever  Increasing  bitter¬ 
ness.  That  fate  was  in  reality  kinder 
to  him  than  he  supposed  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  With  his  immense  energy, 
and  dynamic  personality  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  speculate  on  what  would  have 
been  the  outcome  had  he  remained 
quite  normal  and  had  not  been  forced 
more  and  more  into  hims^f  and  soli¬ 
tude.  Doubtless  much  of  his  strength 
and  vitality  would  have  been  frittered 
away  in  the  filling  of  official  duties. 
And  he  would  have  had  less  and  less 
time  to  concentrate  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  masterpieces. 

The  life  long  altercations  with  his 
nephew  also  had  several  aspects.  “An 
aging  hypochondriac,  a  bachelor,  com- 


Miss 

Theodore 

Troendle 


pletely  unused  to  children"  writes  Er¬ 
nest  Neuman,  “almost  stone  deaf,  liv¬ 
ing  alone  in  surroundings  that  were 
not  remarkable  either  for  their  com¬ 
fort  or  their  cleanliness,  was  hardly 
the  beet  guardian  conceivable  for  a 
lively  boy.  Carl,  who  was  a  lively  and 
sociable  youth,  was  not  entirely  to 
blame  if  he  was  unable  to  compress 
his  own  exuberant  nature  into  the 
dream  world  of  his  irascible  but  doting 
old  uncle.” 

“In  his  behavior,”  writes  Ries,  a  life 
long  friend  and  pupil  of  the  composer, 
“he  was  very  awkward  and  maladroit; 
there  was  a  total  lack  of  grace  about 
his  clumsy  movements.  He  could 
rarely  take  anything  in  his  hands 
without  dropping  it.  He  would  often 
knock  his  inkstand  into  his  piano 
which  stood  near  bis  writing  desk. 
The  simplest  arithmetical  calculations 
were  more  than  he  could  master.” 

Conscious  of  his  great  lack  of  the 
social  graces,  and  with  his  fiery  dy¬ 
namic  nature,  ever  at  war  with  itself, 
it  is  but  natural  that  Beethoven  should 
seek  solace  and  inspiration  in  nature. 
Along  the  country  lanes  he  could  be 
found,  his  short  sturdy  figure  trudg¬ 
ing  along  Indifferent  to  weather  sing¬ 


ing  (though  Ries  insists  that  howling 
would  better  describe  his  vocal  efforts) 
at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Through  all  these,  his  manifold  ec¬ 
centricities,  however,  we  see  the  pa¬ 
thetic  attempts  of  a  great  genius  to 
adapt  himself  to  a  world  that  for  him 
had  no  substance  of  meaning.  He  lived 
in  a  world  of  his  own  creating  and 
failed  miserably  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  two.  “In  distinction  from  his  pre¬ 
decessors  who  were  merely  musicians 
Beethoven  was  a  man  first  and  a  mu¬ 
sician  second  and  the  lasting  vitality 
of  his  works  is  due  to  their  broad 
human  import;  they  came  from  a  char¬ 
acter  endowed  with  a  rich  fertile 
imagination,  from  one  who  looked  at 
life  from  many  sides.” 

In  practical  matters  only,  did  he 
remain  a  child  and  a  visionary  unable 
to  adjust  his  impetuous  nature  into  a 
world  which  never  ceased  to  puzzle 
him;  recognizing  his  own  great  su¬ 
periority  as  a  genius,  yet  humiliated 
by  his  limitations  and  lack  of  advan¬ 
tages  in  human  social  intercourse.  A 
man  whose  genius  we  can  never  over 
venerate,  and  yet  one  whose  life  and 
limitations  and  lack  of  adaptability 
promote  the  profoundest  pity. 
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I  Musicians  Provide  Most 
of  the  Living  Music 


The  Chicago  World’s  Fair  of  1933  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  down  in  history  as  the  first  stu¬ 
pendous  erent  of  its  kind  ever  enacted  in  which 
music,  by  visible  living  musicians,  was  not  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  daily  program.  Amplifiers  over 
the  grounds  brought  such  music’ as  was  available 
from  the  air,  but  the  erstwhile  familiar  band 
stand  was  conspicuously  absent,  and  no  suitable 
place  was  provided,  in  the  beginning  at  least, 
where  visiting  bands  or  orchestras  might  perform. 
Later  some  tents  and  platforms  were  provided  in 
the  Court  of  the  Hall  of  Science  and  in  the  Court 
of  States,  and  most  of  the  music  performed  there 
was  by  visiting  school  bands  and  orchestras. 

Instrumental  school  music  made  a  remarkable 
showing  at  the  Pair.  Almost  every  day  there  was 
at  least  one  school  band  or  orchestra  on  the 
grounds.  Many  states  selected  school  bands  to 
represent  them  oflScially  on  their  state  day.  Cali¬ 
fornia  officially  sent  a  school  band,  orchestra,  and 
chorus  as  a  symbol  of  what  she  is  doing  with 
music  in  her  schools.  The  Proebel  High  School 
Orchestra  of  Gary,  Indiana,  under  the  direction  of 
Ken  Resur,  and  yon  see  their  picture  at  the  left 
above,  made  two  appearances  in  the  HaH  of  Sci-  ' 
ence  with  elaborate  programs  on  June  8  and 
June  29. 

The  orchestra  of  this  school  won  the  Indiana 
State  Contest  in  Class  A  in  1930  and  placed  First 
Division  at  the  National  the  same  year.  They 
have  not  participated  in  contests  since  19^0. 

The  director,  Mr.  Resur,  also  conducts  a  post¬ 
graduate  band  in  Gary  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Elks  Club,  almost  all  of  the  band  members  being 
school  musician  graduates,  at  least  half  of  them 
from  Froebel.  The  band  is  known  as  the  Gary 
Elks  City  Band.  Last  summer  they  won  the  State 
Contest  of  Elks  Bands,  Class  A,  at  Michigan  City 
and  also  won  the  National  Contest  at  Milwaukee. 
This  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  of 
music  teaching  in  the  Froebel  School  and  serves 
to  prove  that  school  musicians  can,  and  generally 
do,  successfully  continue  their  music  after  grad¬ 
uating. 


ONE  of  the  most  popular  and  frequently  heard 
musical  organizations  at  the  Fair  was  the 
one  hundred  piece  Marimba  Band  of  which  the 
organizer  and  director,  Mr.  Clair  Omar  Musser, 
tells  the  full  story  in  an  Interesting  article  in 
this  issue.  You  see  them  in  the  picture  below, 
under  the  tent  in  the  Court  of  the  Hall  of  Science. 
Nearly  all  of  the  marimbaists  in  this  band  are 
school  musicians.  Many  of  their  names  appear 
on  last  year’s  National  Contest  list.  The  success 
of  this  fine  Marimba  Band  is,  therefore,  in  itself, 
a  tribute  to  the  success  of  school  music,  for  with¬ 
out  the  instruction  and  training  these  pupils  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  public  schools,  the  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  a  hundred  fine  players  of  the  marimba 
for  the  fair  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  if 
not  impossible. 


YOUR  BAND!  YOUR  ORCHESTRAl  YOUR  DIRECTORl  YOUR  STAR  PER- 
FORMERSl  EVEN  YOUR  MAJORDOMOl  SEND  US  ALL  THE  NEWS  ABOUT 
THEM.  SEND  SOME  PICTURES.  LETS  FILL  THIS  DEPARTMENT  WITH 
*  REAL  NEWS.  DOORS  CLOSE  NOVEMBER  10TH. 


Youngest  Snare  Drummer 

Here  is  the  youngest  snare  drum¬ 
mer  who  participated  in  the  Xationai 
Contest  last  spring,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  two  con¬ 
testants  who  came  the 
farthest  distance  to  this 
contest.  Meet  George 
U  L.yke,  Jr.,  of  Seneca 
'Falls,  New  York,  who 
is  only  twelve  years 
old.  George  placed  in 
the  Second  Division  at 
the  National,  after  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Divi¬ 
sions  at  the  District  and  State  Con¬ 
tests. 

George  is  now  studj^ng  marimba 
with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gibson.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Mynderse  Acad¬ 
emy  Band  and  the  Musical  Six  Or¬ 
chestra.  • 

Jft  JH 

Thanks  to  the  Boy  Next  Door 

According  to  Robert  DeHart  of 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  this  isn’t  much  of 
a  story  of  his  musical 
career,  but  what  do  you 
think? 

It  began  about  four 
years  ago  with  a  little 
brass  cornet  that  Rob¬ 
ert  bought  from  the 
boy  next  door.  Then 
when  it  was  found  out 
that  he  could  pick  out 
a  tune  on  that  cornet, 
he  was  given  a  new 
cornet  for  his  fourteenth  birthday  and 
a  membership  in  the  Phillips  Crusad¬ 
ers  Boys  Military  Band. 

Robert’s  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rel 
Christopher,  the  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  High  School  Band,  in  which 
Robert  holds  solo  cornet  position.  He 
placed  in  the  first  division  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  last  June,  and  attended 
the  National  Band  Camp  this  summer. 
Jl 

Some  Light  on  Music 

An  Interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the 
Music  Hall  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  City,  is  that  the  connected  load 
is  about  S,300  kilowatts,  and  there  are 
some  22,908  incandescent  lamps  in  use. 
The  R.  K.  O.  Roxy,  also  in  Radio  City, 


burns  some  7,300  lamps,  and  has  a  con¬ 
nected  capacity  of  1,700  kilowatts.  The 
large  auditorium  seats  about  6,000 
people,  and  the  smaller  about  3,700. 

JS  J*  JS 

Smile,  Please 

This  is  the  Laenoir,  North  Carolina, 
High  School  Woodwind  Ensemble  sit¬ 
ting  pretty  for  their  picture.  Those 
watching  the  birdie  are  Betty  Story, 


French  horn;  William  Warren,  Oboe; 
Dickson  Whistnant,  Bassoon,  and  Joy 
Martin,  Clarinet.  They  placed  first  in 
the  North  Carolina  State  High  School 
Music  Contest  last  spring.  They  are 
all  members  of  the  L<enoir  High  School 
Band. 

JH  Ji 

In  Session  Again 

Twenty  students  have  signed  up  for 
the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Junior  Or¬ 
chestra  already.  Any  pupil  who  has 
the  fifth  period  free  and  who  plays  a 
musical  instrument  is  eligible  for  the 
junior  orchestra.  As  before,  the  or¬ 
chestra  will  contribute  to  many  of  the 
school  activities  and  to  all  afternoon 
assemblies. 

JH 

Here's  Luck  to  You,  Magnolia 

With  more  enthusiasm  being  shown 
by  both  supporters  and  members  of 
the  Magnolia.  Arkansas,  High  School 
Band  than  ever  before,  high  plans  are 
being  made.  Composed  of  fifty-two 
members,  the  band  is  directed  by  Mr. 
D.  E.  Crumpler,  and  sponsored  by  a 
Parents’  Club.  Right  now  the  Parents’ 
Club  is  doing  splendid  work  toward 
outfitting  the  band  in  uniforms. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  hoped 
that  the  band  will  have  the  uniforms 
and  that  with  the  studying  they  will 
have  done,  they  will  make  a  high  score 
in  the  State  Contest  to  be  held  in  Mon- 
ticello  next  spring. 


The  Red  MUl 

School  may  have  been  closed  for  the 
summer,  but  the.  Lenoir,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Band  did  not  disband.  In  fact 
they  presented  some  novel  entertain¬ 
ment  for  their  folks  on  hot  summer 
evenings. 

Illustrating  Victor  Herbert’s  “The 
Red  Mill”  on  one  of  their  programs, 
a  red  mill  was  constructed  and  was 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  band,  flashing 
twinkling  lights  on  its  windmill  arms 
in  time  to  the  music.  Mr.  Bolick,  as¬ 
sistant  band  director,  turned  the  crank 
which  operated  the  windmill  arms  and, 
in  turn,  controlled  the  Intermittant 
flashes  of  light  from  the  many  colored 
bulbs  on  the  sail  arms.  The  windmill 
arms  kept  the  tempo  of  the  music  and 
observed  every  rubato  and  fermata 
just  as  did  the  musicians. 

The  construction  was  quite  simple. 
It  consisted  of  a  wooden  framework 
covered  with  paper  and  then  with  red 
cheescloth.  Cardboard  windows  and 
trimming  on  the  mill  Itself  and  card¬ 
board  roof  and  arm  sails  added  to  the 
effect.  The  whole  was  easily  portable 
and  was  moved  out  on  the  stage  in  a 
very  few  moments.  When  the  curtain 
rose,  every  light  in  the  house  was  out, 
except  the  colorqjd  bulbs  on  the  wind¬ 
mill  sails.  As  these  began  to  turn, 
and  thus  flash  on  and  off,  the  foot¬ 
lights  came  on  and  with  them  the  band 


conductor.  As  the  overhead  lights  ap¬ 
peared,  the  band  began  to  play. 


Why  don’t  you  try  It  some  time? 

Jl  Jt 

The  •*Miracl«r  Band 

Just  read  about  this  band  and  see 
if  you  don’t  think  it  deserves  its  name 
— the  ’’Miracle"  Band. 


f '♦  %  ’iKjk 
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could  hear  the  murmur  that  rose  from 
the  crowd.  And  then  when  they 
marched  on  the  platform  to  play  ‘The 
Orange  and  Black  Victory  March,” 
composed  by  one  of  their  own  mem¬ 
bers,  Morris  Pheils,  Just  about  every¬ 
one  knew  that  they  had  clinched  the 
championship.  The  neat  number  they 
played  was  "Panorama,”  which  was 
the  required  number. 

Mr.  John  Minnema  praised  the  band 
highly  on  their  marching,  saying, 


The  band  is  the  Our  Lady  of  Grace 
School  Band  of  Howard  Beach,  New 
York.  The  date  is  January  2,  1933. 
Professor  Landi  selected  eighteen  boys, 
none  of  whom  had  any  previous  musi¬ 
cal  training,  to  begin  a  band.  In  a 
short  time  the  band  had  grown  to 
forty-eight  boys  and  girls.  The  band 
gave  Its  first  public  concert  in  June 
of  that  year,  and  they  put  it  over  with 
such  smoothness  that  no  one  could  be¬ 
lieve  that  six  months  before  they  knew 
nothing  about  music.  That  was  the 
night  the  band  received  its  nickname. 

Now  the  band  is  in  such  demand  for 
public  appearances  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  limit  the  number  of 
engagements  they  can  accept. 


‘There  are  not  over  half  a  dosen  high 
school  bands  in  the  country  who  can 
march  like  the  Sturgis  Band.”  Mr. 
Minnema  Judged  the  bands. 

And  let  me  mention  Harry  Stoeckle, 
drum  major  of  the  band.  Only  three 
days  before  the  contest  Max  Stadfeld, 
who  was  then  the  drum  major,  had  to 
leave  for  college.  That  was  when 
Harry  stepped  in  and  took  his  place. 
He,  too,  came  out  with  flying  colors. 

P.  S.  Wheat  is  the  director. 


Just  a  Starter 

How  is  this  for  a  grade  school  band? 
Eighty-two  members.  Every  one  of 
them  from  the  West  Frankfort,  Illinois, 
Grade  school.  For  the  past  two  years 
this  band  has  placed  in  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  district  contest,  under  the 
direction  of  Theodore  W.  Paschedag. 
There  is  a  total  of  146  children  study¬ 
ing  music  in  the  grade  schools  in  West 
Frankfort,  and  with  the  start  they’ve 
got,  what  a  band  the  high  school  will 
have. 


Warning! 

Danger  ahead  at  the  1934  National 
Band  Contest.  The  Holstein,  Iowa, 
High  School  Band  is  determined  to  get 
to  the  National  this  year.  Last  year 
they  placed  in  the  superior  class  at  the 
State  Contest  but  were  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  National. 

This  band  hails  from  a  German  town 
with  a  population  of  1,400.  Although 
many  members  were  lost  through 
graduation,  the  band  is  still  up  to 
snuff,  as  the  vacancies  were  filled  by 
members  from  the  Junior  band. 

Mr.  C.  E.  “Coonie”  Claussen  is  the 
director  and  originator  of  this  band. 
His  instructions  are  in  demand  all  over 
the  northwestern  part  of  Iowa  because 
of  his  wide  experience  and  fine  mu¬ 
sicianship. 

The  band  has  Just  been  honored  by 
an  invitation  to  give  a  concert,  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  at  the  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
west  Division  of  the  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  in  the  Central  High 
Auditorium  in  Sioux  City.  A  very  flne 
program  has  been  planned  by  Mr. 
Claussen. 


At  the  top  of  the 
column  it  a  picture  of 
the  Peotone,  Illinois, 
High  School  Band 
with  Fred  Fehr,  the 
director.  Next  is  the 
W  est  Frmkfort,  HU- 
noit.  Grade  School 
Band.  Mr.  Theodore 
W.  Pascdiedag  it  the 
director.  The  third  pic¬ 
ture  is  of  the  Our 
Lady  of  Grace  Band 
of  Howard  Beach,  New 


Just  One  Thing 

There’s  only  one  thing  missing  from 
this  picture  of  the  Peotone,  Illinois, 
High  School  Band.  And  that’s  a  baton. 
It  won’t  be  missing  long  though,  for 
Louis  Weichbrodt  is  working  ‘‘two 
forty”  to  get  the  necessary  subs  for  it. 

Organised  two  years  ago  by  an  en¬ 
terprising  band  instrument  salesman, 
the  Peotone  School  Band  is  exceedingly 
popular,  having  taken  part  in  many 
school  activities  and  several  fairs  and 
picnics — among  them  the  Kankakee 
Inter-State  Fair.  The  band  now  num¬ 
bers  forty  pieces,  and,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Fred  Fehr  of  Kankakee,  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly. 


York.  Professor  Landi 
is  the  director.  Next 
is  the  Holstein,  Iowa, 
High  School  Band  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Claussen, 
the  director.  Last,  but 
not  least,  it  the  Stiurgit, 
Michigan,  High  School 
Band  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  P.  S.  Wheat. 
A  story  about  each  of 
these  bands  appears 
elsewhere. 


Victors  Already 

Although  this  is  not  the  school  band 
contest  season,  the  Sturgis,  Michigan, 
High  School  Band  went  out  and  found 
a  contest  and  came  home  with  flying 
colors. 

When  Sturgis  strutted  past  the 
grand  stand,  before  the  Judges,  you 
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which  will  play  at  the  district  teach* 
era’  meetinc,  October  27,  in  Cleveland. 
Oeorfe  Stricklins  is  chairman;  Frank 
Simon.  Director. 


A  Pleasant  Surprise 

What:  The  American  Lesion  Parade. 

Where:  Chicaso. 

When:  October  2,  1222. 

What  a  crowd:  It  looks  as  thoush 
everyone  in  the  world  has  turned  out 
to  see  this  parade.  They’re  standins 
twenty  deep  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Those  back  of  the  first  few  rows  are 
standins  on  boxes  and  crates,  and 
farther  back  asainst  the  bulldinss,  the 
lucky  ones  have  step-ladders.  In  every 
window  there  are  half  a  dosen  heads 
cranlns  their  necks. 

Here  comes  a  band  in  blue.  Where 
are  they  from?  Waltham,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Look  at  their  drum  major!  .  A 
pert  lass  of  about  sixteen  dressed  in 
white.  She  sives  the  sisnal  for  the 
band  to  play,  and  the  band  strikes  up 
a  peppy  march.  To  the  tune  of  this 
march  she  stves  her  baton  a  sood 
workout — twirlins  it  so  fast  it  was 
hard  to  tell  where  it  was;  throwins 
it  up  in  the  air,  and  never — while  we 
were  watchins  her — failins  to  catch 
it;  tossins  It  in  back  of  her;  Jump- 
ins  over  It.  In  fact  she  did  everythins 
imaslnable  with  her  baton. 

And  what  a  hand  the  crowds  slxe 
her  all  alons  the  three  mile  line  of 
march!  What  cheers!  What  a  thrill  It 
must  be  to  be  the  drum  major  of  your 
band! 

But  who  is  this  drum  major?  It 
seems  to  me  we've  seen  her  before. 
Tes,  I  know  I’ve  seen  her  before.  She’s 
in  a  class  by  herself.  She  has  all  the 
American  Lesion  Drum  Majors  licked 
to  a  frassle.  Of  course!  I  know  who 
she  Is,  and  ril  bet  you  knew  all  the 
time.  It’s  none  other  than  Dot  Slamin, 
Drum  Major  of  the  Waltham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Hish  School  Band;  and  win¬ 
ner  of  second  place  In  the  Drum 
Major’s  Contest  at  Svanston  last  June. 
'Member  the  excellent  performance  she 
put  on  at  Dyche  Stadium  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Contest?  Tou  surely  re¬ 
member  her  leadins  her  band  on  the 
field  durins  the  Marchins  Contest. 

^kat  a  parade,  and  what  a  drum 
major. 


Oh!  These  Youngsters 

Besides  meetins  the  younsest  snare 
drummer,  I  want  you  to  meet  the 
younsest  saxophonist, 

RHjHI  and  probably  the  youns- 
|MH  est  soloist  at  the  con- 
test.  Shake  hands  with 
■S|  Huso  Loewenstern,  Jr., 
of  Amarillo,  Texas.  He 
and 


■  is  ten  years 

placed  in  the  Second 
Division  at  the  Na¬ 
tional. 

In  the  Texas  Sprlns 
Music  Festivals  —  they 
are  the  same  as  a  State  Contest — Huso 
received  hishly  superior  ratinss  in 
1221  and  1922.  In  1922  he  won  first 
place.  Huso  has  memorised  over  one 
hundred  selections  and  has  been  very 
much  in  demand  for  radio  and  public 
performances  at  home  and  In  nearby 
towns. 


^OM^cSlSL 

ON  THE 

COVERTYPE 


Good  oboe  playen  are  rare. 
It  IT  a  digicuU  instrument  to 
master,  and  the  boy  wbo  does 
become  a  star  oboist  eertainly 
stands  out  from  the  crowd.  It 
it  something  to  "croaT  about 
when  yon  can  play  an  oboe 
woU,  but  to  get  far  in  music, 
you’ve  got  to  uo  something  be¬ 
sides  ’‘crow,"  or- even  play  an 
oboe.  And  that’s  you 

need  a  Covortypo. 

You  must  have  a  Doable 

Oboe  and  clarinet,  both  reed 
instruments,  are  at  perfect 
a  combination  at  hum  end 
eggs.  A  team  like  that  wiU 
piM  you  into  any  combinmtioa, 
give  you  a  pats  key  into  any 
musical  circle,  toe^  or  pro¬ 
fessional.  With  a  Covertype 
any  oboist  can  be  a  darinetist, 
almost  from  "right  now." 

Easy  to  Master 

The  Pedler  Covertype  is  a 
sure  shot  hole-closer  that  re¬ 
futes  to  squawk,  squeak,  or  /is- 
sla,  even  in  tAMith  hands. 
Easiest  darinet  ever  made,  to 
leant  to  play — quiddy.  See 
your  local  Pedler  Dealer  about 
our  fall  proposition  for  tdtool 
musicians.  Or  send  coupon 
below  for  beautifully  illup. 
tratod  fro*  literature.  There 
it  no  obligation  at  all.  Get 
started  right  at  the  very  begiis- 
ning  of  the  school  term.  Send 
that  coupon  today. 


Grader  Wins  in  H.  S.  Contest 

If  there  isn’t  a  National  Contest  tor 
grade  school  solo  Instrumental  con¬ 
testants,  then  the  grad¬ 
ers  must  take  part  in 
the  High  School  Con- 
Just 

what  Jimmy  Arndt  of 
Centralia,  Illinois,  did. 

All  the  school  en- 

tries  in  the  solo  saxo- 
phone  didn’t 

frighten  Jimmy  one  bit.  1 

In  fact  Just  show  |EB  ■  EH 

them  that  the  best  so¬ 
loists  aren’t  all  In  high  school,  Jimmy 
placed  in  the  Second  Division  at  the 
National  Solo  Saxophone  Contest, 

Group  II,  in  Evanston  last  June.  We’re 
for  you,  Jimmy.  Qo  to  it. 


A  spiral  twirling  baton  is  on  its  way 
to  Bristow,  Oklahoma.  Wo  received 
the  well  known  25  subs,  and  I  know 
the  drum  major  and  all  the  band 
members  will  be  thrilled  when  they 
get  a  peek  at  this  glistening  twirler. 


The  Normal,  Illinois,  High  School 
Band  was  all  excited  about  the  March¬ 
ing  Contest  they  recently  entered,  and 
rushed  us  for  a  twirling  baton.  It 
went  to  them  post  haste. 


A  Snappy  Outfit 

"If  we  caift  wear  our  new  uniforms, 
we  won’t  play,”  so  said  the  Stockton, 
California,  High  School  Band,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

There  was  some  delay  In  the  arrival 
of  the  white  trousers  and  blue  caps  of 
the  band.  Being  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  uniform,  this  made  it 
unable  for  the  bandsmen  to  play  and 
march  at  the  last  game,  as  had  been 
planned.  The  uniform  consists  of 
white  duck  trousers  with  a  dark  blue 
stripe,  a  light  blue  sateen  blouse — a  la 
Russia — buttoning  down  the  right  side 
with  five  white  buttons,  and  a  dark 
blue  cap  with  a  white  visor.  With  the 
exception  of  the  cap  each  member  paid 
for  his  uniform,  as  they  were  quite  in¬ 
expensive.  This  will  enable  them  to 
have  a  change  of  uniform  more  often. 


Our  wide-awake  reporter  from 
Owatonna,  Minnesota,  is  right  on  the 
Job.  Thanks  for  the  news,  Herman 
Bohnhoff,  Jr.,  but  it  was  Just  a  little 
bit  too  late  for  this  issue. 


Ohio  Plans  Big  Things 

THB  Ohio  Music  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  formerly  the  Ohio  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Association,  Is  in  the 
midst  of  plans  for  the  biggest  year 
Ohio  has  ever  known.  At  a  recent 
Board  of  Control  meeting,  Louis  B7. 
Pete,  Director  of  Music,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Samuel 
T.  Bums,  Supervisor  of  Music  and  As¬ 
sistant  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Medina  County.  Mr.  Burns 
will  spend  the  year  studying  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Pete  will  hold  the  office 
of  President  until  the  flrit  general  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  In  Cleveland  in  No¬ 
vember,  when  Mr.  Bums’  suceessor 
will  be  elected.  One  of  the  first  events 
will  be  the  North  Blast  Ohio  Band, 


Pedler 

WOODWINDS 


A  6’  3"  Drum  Major 

with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Junior  High  School  Band  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  several  new  in¬ 
struments  were  added,  besides  a  new 
drum  major.  The  drum  major,  Joseph 


VB  .  Sutc . 

Ptesae  write  your  director’s  name  in 
msrgia  below. 
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Oberecker,  ia  six  feet  three  inches  ts.ll, 
and  1  believe  we  can  say  he  is  really 
at  the  head  of  the  band.  The  new  in¬ 
struments  are  an  oboe,  bassoon,  and 
tympani.  There  are  now  49  members 
in  the  band  and  50  others  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list.  Henry  A.  Soitys  is  the  direc¬ 
tor. 

J*  Jl 

Just  a  few  more  subs  and  the  high 
school  band  at  Stamps,  Arkansas,  will 
have  one  of  our  batons.  Magnolia 
High  plans  to  follow  their  example. 

J* 

Just  in  Time 

Yum,  yum,  yum!  Goodie,  goodie, 
goodie!  And  Just  in  time  for  our 
birthday  party. 

The  Band  Mothers  Club  of  the 
Princeton,  Wisconsin,  High  School 
Band  have  Just  published  "The  Band 
Mother’s  Cook  Book,”  and  we  were 
one  of  the  first  to  receive  a  copy.  As 
I  said  before,  it  came  Just  in  time. 
Just  in  time  for  our  birthday  party. 
We're  four  years  old  this  month,  and 
we  were  Just  wondering  what  kind  of 
a  cake  we  would  want.  After  looking 
through  the  book,  I  think  maybe  we’ll 
have  the  pineapple  upside  down  cake, 
and  put  four  candles  on  it.  Don’t  you 
think  that  will  be  good? 

In  order  to  raise  a  little  band  money, 
the  Band  Mothers  had  this  book  pub¬ 
lished  and  are  selling  them  at  75  cents 
a  copy  postpaid.  The  regular  price  is 
)1,  but  the  special  price  of  75  cents 
is  in  effect  until  January  1,  1934. 

There  is  himmelsfutter  on  page  S2. 
That  sounds  good.  Or  would  you 
rather  have  a  kirch  torte?  Still  a 
kruemel  kuchen-white  might  be  bet¬ 
ter.  Anyway  why  don’t  you  get  this 
book,  and  try  a  few  of  these  recipes? 
They’re  all  the  favorites  of  the  band 
mothers  in  Princeton.  Just  send  the 
remittance  to  Mrs.  H.  O.  Whlttemore, 
Secretary,  Princeton,  Wisconsin. 

(If  you  receive  the  next  issue  of  the 
magasine,  you’ll  know  the  cake  turned 
out  marvelous  and  that  it  is  safe  to  use 
the  recipes.) 

JS  JS 

Welcome  Mable  Hafer  to  our  fold. 
She  is  our  Agent  and  News  Reporter 
from  Sturgis,  Michigan.  She  has  been 
on  the  Job  bright  and  early,  sending 
in  subs  and  news. 

Jt  Jl 

I  don’t  want  to  get  you  all  excited, 
but  maybe  perhaps — you  never  can 
tell — there  might  be  a  baton  go  out  to 
Evanston,  Illinois;  another  to  Norfolk, 
Nebraska;  and  probably  two  to  Hast¬ 
ings,  Nebraska. 

JS  JS  JS 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Times 

It  sure  is  the  rage  now,  this  reor¬ 
ganisation  of  bands  and  orchestras. 
The  Central  High  School  Orchestra  of 
Lionaconing,  Maryland,  has  Just  had  Its 
dose.  Fourteen  former  members  of  the 
orchestra  h&ve  rejoined,  and  four  new 
students  have  been  added.  The  new  ones 
are;  George  Harris,  Edison  Alexander, 
Louis  Oss,  and  Gordon  Green. 

Jl  Jl 

Our  News  Reporter  and  Subscription 
Agent  in  Valley  Stream,  New  York,  is 
Ethel  Qrevert.  She  says  she  is  going 
to  send  us  lots  of  news  and  plenty  of 
pictures. 

j|  j|  j| 

No  Off  Nights  for  These  Boys 

The  Hammond,  Indiana,  High  School 
Boys  Band  have  pledged  themselves 
under  the  strictest  of  discipline.  They 
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Jtrike  up  the  band! 

. . .  with  these  successful 

PRESSER  Publications  J 
M 

R.  B.  HALL  SUPERIOR  BAND  BOOK 

Every  band  director  shouid  have  this  successfui  collection  of  marches 
by  that  outstanding  creator  of  bright,  mdodious  band  music,  R.  B. 
hail.  The  14  fsv^te  numbers  it  contains  are  suitable  for  either 
street  or  concert  use — run  from  easy  to  medium  grade.  Its  ts  parts 
cover  every  instrument  included  in  the  modern  High  School  wu^. 

ParU,  SOe  tack 


THE  R.  B.  HALL  SUPERIOR 
ORCHESTRA  FOLIO 

This  collection  of  if  of  R.  B.  Halt’s  popu¬ 
lar  marches  and  twoeteps  ia  hard  to  sur¬ 
pass  for  concert,  gymnasium  or  general 
use.  Scored  for  17  parts  and  piana 
Parti,  SOe  taeh — Piano  Book,  $1.00 


SOUSA  BAND  BOOK 

When  a  band  has  this  collection  ot  14  at 
the  “Mardi  King’s”  great  sncceases,  in¬ 
cluding  Stan  aad  Stripes  forever.  The 
Bride  Sleet  and  others,  it  has  useful 
mardiing  numbers  and  a  group  of  com- 
Mitions  ever  popular  with  any  audience. 
Full  Instrumentation  for  modern  bands. 
ParU,  SOe  each 


CLASSIC  AND  MODERN 
BAND  BOOK 

Concert  and  competitive  needs  of  good 
student  bands  are  well  supplied  ^  this 
compilation  by  J.  B.  Maddy  and  Wilfred 
Wilson.  Eve^  number  is  excellently  ar¬ 
ranged  and  me  selections  furnish  a  re¬ 
markable  repertoire  of  good  music. 
ParU,  60e  taek 


CLASSIC  AND  MODERN 
ORCHESTRA  BOOK 

For  this  collection,  J.  B.  Maddy  and  Wil¬ 
fred  Wilson  sdected  gems  by  classic,  mod¬ 
ern  and  contemporary  compoam  in  ar¬ 
rangements  beet  suited  to  adwol  and  col¬ 
lege  needs.  While  the  ensemble  ia  brilliant 
and  ambitious,  no  excessive  demands  are 
made  on  the  players  of  any  part. 

Part!,  BOe  eaek — Piano  Book,  $1J00 


"PRESSER  SERVICE"  meet*  every  music  need.  We 
carry  the  World's  Largest  Stock  of  Music  of  All  Publishers! 


TRIO  REPERTOIRE 

(Ftolta,  Cetto  and  Piano) 

Group  players  will  delight  in  this  wtil- 
bcUanced  Election  of  19  favorite  pieces 
by  classic  and  modern  composers.  The 
arrangements  are  excellent,  yet  within 
readi  of  sdiool  players  or  other  proa- 
cient  amateur  performers. 

Priei,  $g.00 


October  Brings 

50TH  ANNIVERSARY  ISSUE 
OF  THE  ETUDE! 

Special  articles,  features  and  music,  in¬ 
cluding  a  selection  for  small  orchertra, 
make  »he  (lOLDBN  ANNIVBRSARY  NUM¬ 
BER  (October  Issue)  the  greatest  ETUDE 
ever  published!  Don’t  miss  HI  Single 
copy,  t5c.  Yearly  subscription,  |t.M. 


SIOUX  INDIAN  FANTASIE 

for  flute  and  Piano 
Bu  Thwriow  Liewranee 
A  brilliant  transcription  by  Dr.  Lienrance 
of  an  Ammican  Indian  theme,  as  played 
for  him  by  a  flute  player  of  the  Sioux 
tribe.  Performers  seeking  a  genuine  nov¬ 
elty  for  concert  or  recital  programs  will 
be  glad  to  know  of  this  number. 

Priet,  SOe 


STANDARD  HISTORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Bs  Dr.  James  franeii  Cooke 
Makes  a  fascinating  story  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  music  tor  those  desir¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  the  histmT  of  the 
art  and  a  knowledge  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers.  Adopted  by  many  sdioola  and  col¬ 
leges.  Illustrated. 

Pries,  $1.50— Cloth  Bound 


Catalogs  on  Any  Claiiifieation  of  Music  Cksirf uUy  Supplied 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Music  Publishers,  Dealers  and  Importers 
1712  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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have  rtven  their  support  to  march  and 
play  whenever  called  upon  by  either 
their  director,  Mr.  Diercks,  or  their 
drum  major,  Darrell  Wolfe.  They 
have  promised  to  be  present  at  all  prac¬ 
tices  and  concerts,  and  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  may  be  excused  unless  he  has  a 
written  excuse  from  his  parents,  and 
then  it  has  to  be  obeyed. 

There  are  nine  lines  In  the  marching 
band  with  six  in  each  line.  Each  has 
a  serreant  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
all  in  his  line  are  present.  These  nine 
boys  have  also  taken  a  pledce  to  fulfill 
their  duties  and  aret  in  touch  with 
their  men  whenever  they  are  needed. 

Now  the  marchinv  band  is  drilling 
on  the  formation  of  letters,  to  be 
worked  out  on  the  football  field  durins 
the  half  at  the  cames.  They  are 
Voinc  to  work  out  the  Initial  of  each 
school  that  plays  the  Hammond  foot¬ 
ball  squad. 


Director  Bryson  of  Ordway,  Colo¬ 
rado,  sent  in  a  nice  order  of  music 
stand  subs. 


Who  Get*  All  the  Gravy? 

The  Sturvis,  Michigan,  Hiffh  School 
Band  vets  all  the  credit.  But  who  is 
It  who  has  stood  by,  worked  with  and 
for  the  band,  riven  its  cooperation  and 
enthusiasm,  helped  in  the  purchase  of 
new  band  uniforms,  sponsored  the  trip 
to  Chicavo  where  the  band  played  at 
a  Century  of  Provrese?  Who?  None 
other  than  the  Band  Mothers  Club. 
Three  cheers  for  them. 


Escape  that  gagl  Feel  the  easy, 
tempting,  power  of  a  fiA  Bass 


We’ve  lots  of  friends  In  Friendship, 
New  York,  Judvinv  from  the  number 
of  music  stand  subs  we  have  received. 


Where  Can  She  Be? 

O  where,  O  where  is  there  a  viola 
player  for  the  Stockton,  California, 
Hivh  School  Strinr  Quartet?  So  far 
they  have  two  violinists  and  a  ’cellist. 
The  violinists  are  Josephine  Mira- 
montes  and  Marjorie  Currell.  Ruth 
Collier  plays  the  ’cello. 

Not  to  be  outdone  the  boys  will  also 
have  a  strinv  quartet.  Some  of  the 
probable  members  are  Robert  Broad- 
due,  Bob  Riddell,  Lewis  Marse,  Lauren 
Handley  and  Georve  Wrivht. 


over  into  the  P-A  picture.  Blow  lightly  into  an  instrument 
that  is  eager  to  respond.  Try  a  bass  wim  a  cultured  voice  that  can 
swell  into  volumes  of  thundering  power,  or  hum  a  lullaby. 

DON’T  UT  THE  PRICE  TAG  FOOL  YOU 

But  the  P-A  BBb  Sousaphone  Grand  is  an  instrument  of 
moderate  price!  Is  it  to  be  compared  with  other  basses  for 
which  they  ask  so  much  more?  Ah!  Don't  let  that  price  tag 
fool  you.  For  P-A  Basses,  Sax’s,  Trumpets,  Trombones, 
Clarinets  are  fine,  free  blowing  instruments,  with  absolute 
pitch  and  beauti^  tone,  as  musically  perfect  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  can  be,  regardless  of  price. 

We  want  you  to  go,  mow,  to  your  loco!  P-A  Dealer’s;  see  these  mew 
imstrmmsemts.  Try  ome.  Or  send  the  coupon  below  for  your  /ne  copy  of 
the  fasdnatinK  pocket  size  P-A  book,  beamSifisUy  iUssstratmg  all  of  the 
P-A  braa  and  tvoedsimsd  instruments.  Seeing  your  dealer,  or  writtme 
this  book,  places  you  under  mo  oblsgatiom  at  alL  Easy  termss  arranged. 
Trade  in  your  old  instrument;  tssake  ^ 
a  fresh  start,  widi  an  instrument  that 

can  quickly  semd  yom  to  the  top.  Call,  _ 

or  semd  the  compom,  today. 


I  see  where  there  is  a  baton  soon  to 
KO  out  to  L^mar,  Colorado.  Director 
Hebert  already  has  a  rood  start. 


The  29th  Start 

Orchestrians  of  the  Wilminston, 
Delaware,  Hish  School  Senior  Orches¬ 
tra  are  all  signed  up  now  and  are 
starting  rehearsals  in  the  auditorium. 
The  director,  Mr.  John  D.  Taylor,  or¬ 
ganised  the  first  Wilmington  Orchestra 
in  1904. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


I  want  all  you  Subscription  Agents 
and  News  Reporters  to  send  me  a  good 
commercial  photograph,  that  I  can  pub¬ 
lish  in  these  columns.  I  want  every¬ 
one’  to  know  who  you  are.  Oet  these 
to  me  right  away. 


PAN-AMERICAN  BAND  INST.  A  CASE  CO. 

1021  Pan- American  Bids.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  mm 

Geatlemen :  Please  send  me  your  new  pocket  size  book  on 
P-Adnstruments.  Put  an  X  in  this  square  □  if  you  wish  also 
advice  and  literature  on  how  to  organize  a  band. 


Bang!  Bang! 

Everybody  is  up  and  doing  at  the 
Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  High  School.  In 
fact  Mr.  Rider,  music  director,  opened 
the  Music  Department  up  with  a  bang. 

One  of  the  organisations  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  this  year  is  the  violin  be¬ 
ginner  class.  There  is  also  a  class  for 


AJertfs. 
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advanced  violin  atudenta  and  a  class 
for  beginners  on  wind  instruments. 
Durinc  the  second  semester  the  ad¬ 
vanced  violin  and  becinnins  wind  in¬ 
struments  class  will  merge  in  organis¬ 
ing  the  Junior  orchestra. 

Ensemble  groups  will  consist  pri¬ 
marily  of  quartets  and  trios,  and  it  is 
planned  that  these  groups  will  furnish 
program  music  for  various  clubs  and 
meetings  held  in  the  city  during  this 
coming  school  year. , 

Xew  instruments  for  both  band  and 
orchestra  have  been  bought,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  starting  off  with  a  whis  and  a 
bang. 

Dorothy  Harroun,  Reporter. 

Jit  J»  Ji 

Kenneth  Oorsllne  of  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado!  You  had  a  good  start  on  the 
baton,  but  what  has  happened? 

jH  jIt  Jit 

Same  goes  for  Walker  Clapp  of 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Jt  Jt  Jt 

Maybe  a  **Dark  Horee** 

Who  is  the  Drum  Major  of  the  With¬ 
row  High  School  Band  of  Cincinnati? 
Last  we  heard  there  were  five  candi¬ 
dates;  Turpin  Sloan,  Bill  Hogue,  Rob¬ 
ert  McCoy,  Norman  Hittinger,  and 
Clark  Parrish.  I  hope  the  lucky  boy 
will  send  us  his  picture  with  his  baton 
in  action. 

^  ^  JS 

A  Football  Band 

How  did  it  get  this  name — a  football 
band?  Well,  it  happened  this  way: 

The  first  note  struck  is  going  to  be 
from  a  .football  song,  and  the  first 
public  appearance  is  going  to  be  at  a 
football  game.  The  band  is  the 
Arkansas  High  School  Band,  and  Joe 
Berryman  is  the  director. 

Testing  for 
Rhythm 
and  Pitch 

(Continued  from  page  SO) 

blanks  are  taken  up  and  graded.  There 
is  a  place  for  a  grade  to  be  placed 
after  each  group,  and  also  a  place  for 
an  average  grade. 

Tne  bandmaster  now  has  a  record 
of  each  pupil’s  ability,  to  determine 
these  two  factors  in  music,  rhythm 
and  pitch  recognition,  and,  if  good,  he 
can  gc  to  the  parents  with  this  record. 
I  have  found  many  times  when  talking 
with  parents  about  having  their  boy  or 
girl  loin  the  band,  they  say  the  child 
has  no  musical  talent,  or  there  has 
never  been  any  in  the  family;  but  with 
this  record  you  can  show  them  that 
they  should  give  the  boy  or  girl  a 
chance  even  if  the  child  has  made  only 
a  fair  grade  in  the  test. 

The  reproduction  here,  much  re¬ 
duced,  of  the  pupil’s  blank,  will  give 
yon  a  better  idea  of  the  explanation 
above. 


^pen  this  nmmmoth 


M0t*Uin  Booh  ...  and  find  a 
Orummer*s  Dream  come  True 

SEND  COUPON  NOW  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


This  is  die  modem  1934  ^'AHadhs’s  Lam^*  for  drummers. 
It  is  a  magic  storehouse  of  equipment  and  ideas,  suggesdng 
a  Aousand  and  one  things  that  will  improve  your  drumming. 
There  are  tenors  and  tympani;  snare  drums  and  basses; 
bell  lyras;  marimbas  and  xylophones;  sdcks  and  batons. 
There  are  traps  for  every  kind  of  a  noise  a  drummer  could 
be  expected  to  make.  A  hundred  and  fourteen  colorful  pages; 
just  fits  your  pocket;  four  hundred  pictures.  Everything  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  and  attractively  priced.  Send  coupon  now.  Get 
your  free  copy  of  what  /  think  is  the  greatest  and  finest  drum 
book  esfer  published.  It’s  yours  for  the  coupon.  Mail  today. 


tUDWIC  &  tllDWIC 

lUDWIG  a  LUDWIG,  lOIS  Ludwig  Bldg.,  I6l  1  No.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicngo,  Ill. 
Withoat  otaUgmtiag  bm  1b  bbv  way  pteaM  aand  bm  a  ftwa  eopy  vi  tba  naw  Ludwig  aatakg. 

Addraw . . . . . . 1 - 

TBWB _ _ _ state _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Plaaaa  pat  an  X  la  ana  of  thaaa  aqaarea.  I  am  a  drunmiar  □  teacher  □  director  □  2181 
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And  Now,  a 
Marimba 


p,  martin  7 


for  Your 
School 


(Continued  from  page  IS) 


larger  the  number  of  players  the 
larger  the  number  of  tone  discrepan¬ 
cies  especially  in  the  strings.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  a  large  Marimba 
ensemble.  It  is  entirely  possible  to 
have  a  500  piece  Marimba  Band  with 
perfect  musical  results,  due  to  the  true 
relationship  of  the  instruments  them¬ 
selves. 

From  an  academic  standpoint  no  or¬ 
chestra  or  band  can  play  a  selection 
of  music  as  accurately  as  a  large  well 
balanced  Marimba  ensemble.  This  as 
sertion  is  broad — but  can  easily  be 
proven  by  the  laws  of  phjrsics.  Science 
has  been  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  modem  Marimba  —  whose 
tone  elements  are  filtered  and  whose 
fundamental  vibration  frequencies  are 
true  multiples  of  their  dominant  har¬ 
monic  intervals  which  are  true  fif¬ 
teenths. 

Another  favorable  asset  of  the 
Marimba  is  the  ease  in  which  it  is 
learned.  Students  who  can  read 
music  or  especially  those  who  have 
had  some  training  on  the  piano  become 
proficient  on  the  Marimba  in  a  very 
short  time — often  in  three  or  four 
months. 

Why  not  have  your  school  benefit 
by  the  performances  of  these  late 
Marimba  Bands?  The  manufacturers 
of  these  instruments  offer  free  advice, 
some  of  them  even  free  music  scores. 
The  public  always  welcomes  a  Marimba 
Band  or  Orchestra.  Opportunity  lies 
here  for  the  orchestra  conductor  who 
will  be  a  leader  in  the  directorship  of 
a  fine  school  Marimba  Band.  You  may 
have  ideal  talent  to  arrange  individual 
scores  and  arrangements.  Here  is  a 
new  field  for  you — and  one  that  will 
receive  much  support  and  enthusiasm. 


YES!  Whi| !Dirc3c.  i|ou  a 
MARTIN  SAXOPHONE 


Did  yon  ever  hear  one  of  those 
old  fashioned,  wheeaing,  parlor  orgmiu 
like  yoar  grandma  nsed  to  play,  hack 
in  the  eighties?  The  finest  organist 
in  the  world  couldn't  possibly  make 


■  ■HoviiMn  world  cosJdu't  possibly  make 

**"?*"?"  J  it  Miand  like  a  great  msovia  pipe-organ, 
conld  be?  Bat  that  may  be  just  what  yon're 
trying  to  do  with  yonr  sax'.  No  matter  how  long 
and  hard  yon  practice,  if  the  maker  didn’t  give 
it  a  voice,  you  can’t. 

Better  Tone,  Action,  Volume 

Chances  are  you’re  better  right  now  than  any¬ 
one  thinks.  And  if  yon  had  a  new  Martin,  with 
that  grand,  full,  pipe-organ  voice;  pitch  accuracy 
that  cuts  every  note  dean;  and  that  new  Martin 
“double-speed"  action;  you’d  skip  ahead  and 
surprise  your  mates  with  yoar  new  technique. 

Send  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

Know  yonr  Saxophones.  Send  coupon  now  for 
beautifully  ittustrated  literature  that  will  tell  yon 
the  tohole  fascinating  story  of  this  nurvelous 
new  instrument.  This  places  yon  under  no  oMs' 
gation  at  tdl.  Send  coupon  today — and  make  a 
fresh  start. 

Martin  Band  Inst.  Co. 

Elkhart . Indiana 

MAl'LT0DA¥'&r4“’^ 


Name 


Town 


RINGS  &  PINS  FOR  SCHOOL  BANDS 


MUSIC  SERVICE 

III  EAST  14'-^  STREETZ/NtwyORKClTy 


S.  M.  P*r*ofi«lHiM 


M«b«l  She  it  on*  of  fM  popular 

partonalifiot  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
tfaff,  woll  know*  to  many  roadort  of  tkh 
ma9aziiM.  K  ^fou  kava  avar  vitHad  our  adi- 
torial  oflicat,  tna  wat  doubtlaw  tfca  first  ona 
to  graat  you,  and  you  will  ramambar  bar 
tmila.  K  you  kava  caHad  ut  on  tka  pkona, 
it  wat  probably  tka  wko  antwarad,  and  you 
will  ramambar  tka  tmila  in  kar  voica.  Many 
of  you  kava  taan  kar,  and  9ivan  kar  youi 
tubs,  at  tka  Nationals,  and  otkar  contasts 
or  you  kava  mat  kar  at  tfca  concartt.  Ska 
plays  an  important  part  in  procatt  of  9at- 
tin9  your  ma9azina  to  you  ovary  montk,  and 
tka  doat  bar  part  wait. 


'  Tfca  ttmr  ptrform^t  of  both  pro/ottionml  and  oehoat  music  rm^t  ploy 
trombonos.  Hero  ara  fortunmto  W.  CritttfulU,frst  rrowbonit#  Chiemw 
Opinm  (^efcaarra,  and  Hanry  Paarton  of  Lmnm  Taefc'  H.S.,  ehompion  of  t93$. 

F  you  will  watch,  you  will  find,  almost  without  exception,  that  a  m^ocre  troa^ 
bonist  owns  a  poor  instrument.  And  by  tbe  same  token  you  will  find 
every  outstanding  trombonist;  symphony  men,  famous  soloists  and  teachers, 
stars  of  record  and  radio;  own  and  play  the  01^.  It  would  be  foolish  for  you 


To  Be  A  Successful  Supervisor? 

Recently  a  prominent  school  author¬ 
ity  sent  a  questionnaire  to  many  under 
supervision  and  received  the  following 
expression: 

1.  A  supervisor  must  bo  genuine 
with  no  assumption  of  fancied  author¬ 
ity  and  without  a  patronising  attitude. 

2.  He  must  be  kind  and  sympathetic 
and  be  quick  to  appreciate  merit. 

2.  He  must  be  democratic  In  spirit, 
a  student  of  peopie  and  capabie  of  ac¬ 
curately  evaluating  people.  He  must 
be  intelligently  critical  of  what  he  ob¬ 
serves. 

4.  While  he  must  have  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  he  must  not  be 
afraid  to  admit  he  is  wrong  at  times. 
He ’must  have  a  teachable  spirit. 

5.  A  supervisor  must  be  so  open- 
minded  that  unessential  details,  an 
occasional  mistake  or  an  occasional 
poor  lessen  will  not  prejudice  him  for 
all  time  against  a  student. 

(.  He  must  be  too  sensible  and  close¬ 
mouthed  to  discuss  one  student  with 
another. 

7.  He  must  have  a  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

8.  A  supervisor  must  be  an  artistic 
teacher.  He  must  teach  easily  and 
effectively.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able 
to  tell  what  is  wrong  and  to  tell  how 
to  make  the  wrong  right;  the  super¬ 
visor  must  be  able  to  show  how  to 
bring  about  the  desirable  changes. 

9.  A  supervisor  must  be  ever  avail¬ 
able  and  in  readiness  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  or  advice.  If  he  is  professionally 
fitted  for  his  position,  his  students  will 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  bring  their  problems  to  him. 


1  CHICAGO  MUSICAL 

‘instrument  CO. 

j  National  Distributors 
I  309  S.  WABASH  AVE. 

1  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  JW  t.  WaSsrii  Awmm.  CSIms*.  Illlsei* 

I  PiMM  MBd  Bw  row  iBtarMtlBg  frao 
1  ehockod: 

I  'TV  iwSoiioi  br  OMf" 

'  "TrawpoU  (oBd  ComoU)  by  Oldi” 

I  ood  noiM  «t  ms  noarott  OLDS  doolor. 

I  Nasw  . 

I  Addraw  . 

I  CltT .  8UU . 


Insure  Sound  Progress  with 


BAND  METHOD 

It's  N«wl  It's  Practicfcll 
it's  Surel  For  Band  Instru- 
ments  and  Band  Ensambla. 
Highly  endorsed  by 
Music  Educators. 

Tke  Fey  Bend  Meikod  comes  in  IS  perH  in- 
ckidina  Teecker't  Menual.  Eeck  pert,  consisting 
of  12  lessens  of  3  ports  eeck,  75& 

Teecker's  Menuel  $1.50.  Sebiect 
to  Sekoel  Discount. 

Pperp  Send  for  copy  of 

X  IVCsCi  of  Fey  jKL 

Bend  Metkod  for  oxeminetion. 


Get  Your 
Twirling  Baton 
NOW 

Practice  twirling 
all  winter.  Blossom  in 
the  spring 


Edscetlonel  Dept.,  New  Yo^  Band  Inst.  Co. 
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Great  Reed  Sections  Play 


SELMERS 


CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY  CbrAw/  Sectim. 
WitfrtJ  Gimm,  Ellitl,  prmr^l;  KJchan/ 

BrmmJ,  Herwum  H^mstu. 


1’ 

K 


NAT  SHILKRFTS  tUdit  Ux  Stttim,  Nnx  Ytrk 
Hmmrict  Pitrct,  Sam  Ptimsmitb,  Jimary  Dorsey, 
Lfssst  Martm. 


RADIO OTY  MUSIC H/HLSaxSecHm.  Sem  York 
World’s  largest,  fssest,  amd  xsost  sssodem  theatre. 
Jos^h  Colm,  Johss  Carr,  Tosty  Parents. 


Why  do  the  best  leaders  of  the  “Air” 
choose  Selmer  players?  80%  of  the 
clarinets  and  saxophones  heard  on  the 
big  chain  programs  are  Selmers.  Thet 
can  afford  the  best.  They  are  the  best 
paid. 

Selmer 

Department  1024,  Selmer  Building 
Elkhart,  Indiana' 

"You'll  Play  Better  IVith  a  Selmer!” 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

Al  WaatW  Loom  LmI  Bund  Miaic  Fab* 

ThU  orldul  Laaw  Loot  Bud  lioik  PaUo  «*Ub- 
Uihtd  maag  yoon.  taast>lsm  soon  OMhil  tMtww 
ud  haldi  Mr*  ■ule  Ihu  ur  attar  Bareh  unk 
talk  u  tta  aaifcat.  Procaeu  UMk  rraa  wind 
tad  rain;  odrat  ou  back  far  Inaartlai  Ina 

wtttant  canrlac  a  aalt  tr  araale:  taat 

■atarlal  and  itatfcataaahlp ;  aadaraa  hard  aarrka 
far  laara;  raal  omonmr:  aaaaa  Ubm  tar  UbrarUa. 

Llbaral  uaca  Inaldt  ou  bata 
far  aaaM  and  addrata  at  yum 
band.  Larstk  adapted  bj  U. 
8.  BackMaul  Banda;  high 
arttaal.  eallaca.  tratanal.  and 
aIrtlUa  baada.  Ata  janr  aaa- 
ak  daalar  ar  write  at  direct 
ladar  tar  Fraa  lararmtlaa 
tad  Pdatt. 

DWIBNT  W.  80DARD. 
a  aaalh  RIatr  t«eat 

Aware.  Illlaak.  U.  S.  A. 


Who’s  Who 

Dorothy  Colton 

Vermittion.  South  D«kot« 
h  piactad  to 

Th«  School  Musician's  HaH  of  Fame 

(Picture  cm  (root  cmver) 


Reared  in  an  atmosphere 
of  music,  Dorothy  Colton 
early  felt  an  affection  for 
the  lovely  voice  of  her  father's 
violin.  It  was  her  good  fortune 
at  the  tender  and  impressionable 
age  of  three  months  to  be  taken 
by  her  parents  for  a  summer  at 
the  Leopold  Auer  violin  colcmy 
at  Lake  George,  of  which  her 
father  is  a  member.  And  no 
doubt  this  cradle  contact  with  so 
much  fine  violin  music  left  upon 
her  a  deep  impression  which 
later  led  to  her  apt  and  serious 
study  of  the  instrument. 

She  began  the  work  when  she 
was  Just  past  four,  studying 
under  the  direction  of  her  father 
with  whom  she  has  continued 
ever  since.  Almost  immediately, 
in  her  first  lessons  with  her 
little  eighth  sise  violin,  her 
father  discovered  that  she  was 
gifted  with  absolute  pitch,  a 
golden  heritage  surely  for  one 
who  yearns  for  mastery  of  the 
strings. 

Dorothy  is  now  fifteen  years 
old  and  a  freshman  in  the  Ver¬ 
million  High  School.  She  plays 
first  violin  in  the  high  school 
string  quartet  and  the  orchestra. 
The  string  quartet,  which  after¬ 
ward  placed  in  the  First  Di¬ 
vision  at  the  National  Contest 


in  Elmhurst,  was  invited  by  the 
National  Federated  Music  Clubs 
to  play  at  their  convention  in 
Minneapolis.  As  the  date  of  the 
convention  came  so  close  to  that 
of  the  National  Contest,  they 
were  unable  to  accept. 

Following  her  victories  in  the 
District  and  State  Contests,  by 
which  she  became  eligible  to  the 
National.  Dorothy  placed  in  the 
First  Division  of  the  Violin  Solo 
Contest.  The  violin  upon  which 
she  played  her  winning  number 
is  a  Neuner  and  Hornsteiner, 
loaned  to  her  for  the  occasion  by 
Judge  E.  O.  Smith  of  Vermillion 
from  his  inrivate  (>ollection. 

In  a  recent  letter,  addressed 
to  The  School  Musiciait,  Dor¬ 
othy  writes:  “I  know  of  nothing 
that  has  stimulated  my  Interest 
in  music  so  much  as  my  work 
in  quartet  and  orchestra.  Our 
instructor  at  the  high  school, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Lentz,  has  given  us 
the  benefit  of  bis  experience  as 
a  symphony  fiutist  in  many 
hours  of  patient  drill  with  our 
organizations.” 

Under  such  loving  and  devoted 
tutelage  at  home  and  at  school 
Dorothy  Colton  is  surely  marked 
for  the  high  ranks  of  the  art, 
and  through  her  music  will 
doubtless  contribute  much  to 
this  world.  • 


AUTUMN 

The  music  of  the  autumn  winds  sings  low, 

Down  by  the  ruins  of  the  painted  bills. 

Where  death  lies  flaming  with  a  marvelous  glow. 
Upon  the  ash  of  rose  and  daffodils. 

But  I  can  find  no  melancholy  here 

To  see  the  naked  rocks  and  thinning  trees; 

Earth  strips  to  grapple  with  the  winter  year — 

I  see  her  gnarled  hills  plan  for  victories. 

I  love  the  earth  who  goes  to  battle  now. 

To  struggle  with  the  wintry  whipping  storm 
And  bring  the  glorious  spring  out  from  the  night. 

I  see  earth’s  muscles  bared,  her  battle  brow. 

And  am  not  sad.  but  feel  her  marvelous  charm 
As  splendidly  she  plunges  in  the  fight. 

— Edwin  Curran,  Austin,  Minn. 
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Band  and  Orchestra 
Dhectors 


What  Would  You  Bring 
in  a  Foreign  Market? 

By  Arthur  Olaf  Anderson 

If  you  don*t  think  the  world  is  treating 
you  right,  read  this  short  article  upon 
European  conditions  in  the  field  of  music. 

Then  be  happy! 


WB  American  music  makers  and 
teachers  of  music  are  inclined  to 
crumble  at  conditions  in  the 
way  of  salaries  and  remunerations  for 
our  labors.  We  compare  our  incomes 
to  those  of  successful  business  men, 
and  we  And  that  comparisons  are  much 
to  the  discredit  of  our  earnlnc  capaci¬ 
ties.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
names  of  prominent,  world  renowned 
soloists,  opera  singers,  and  conductors, 
but  few  musicians  appear  in  the  list  of 
those  whose  incomes  are  worthy  of 
consideration. 

We  are  prone  to  grumble,  as  was 
before  stated,  because  we  feel  that  as 
professionals  we  should  receive  more 
flnancial  recompense  for  the  work  we 
do  than  does,  for  Instance,  the  plumber 
who  messes  up  our  bathroom,  or  the 
electrician  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
tear  up  a  floor  or  two  of  our  snug,  im¬ 
maculate  little  home.  We  may  earn 
even  less  than  do  some  of  these  honest 
toilers,  but  we  must  realise  that,  if  it 
came  to  a  question  of  turn  about,  we, 
as  professionals,  would  be  Just  as  much 
at  sea  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
their  allotted  tasks  as  they  would  And 
themselves  in  attempting  to  fulfill 
some  of  our  duties.  We  should  Imagine 
ourselves  momentarily  in  the  place  of 
the  other  fellow  before  registering  the 
grumble. 

So  much  for  that. 

Now,  to  be  made  cheerful  to  the 
point  of  bliss,  we  must  consider  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  fellow  musicians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  shining  waters.  Read 
the  following  announcement  of  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Tours,  Prance; 

“A  competitive  examination  is  open 
for  the  nominations  of  a  professor  of 
voice  culture,  a  professor  of  piano 
(advanced  work)  and  a  professor  of 
French  horn  and  trombone. 

“The  annual  salary  for  each  position 
is  S.SOO  francs  a  year.  The  winners  of 
the  posts  must  live  at  Tours. 

“The  examinations  will  take  place  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Tours  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  first  of  October,  at  exactly  9 
o’clock  of  the  applicants  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  teacher  of  piano;  at  14  o’clock 
(2  p.m.)  for  the  position  of  teacher  of 
horn  and  trombone;  at  14:30  o’clock 
(2:30  p.  m.)  for  the  position  of  teacher 
of  voice. 

“Candidates  for  the  positions  must 
prove  their  French  birth.  They  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  send  their  applications  to 
Monsieur,  the  Mayor  of  Tours,  and  to 
attach  thereto  their  papers  of  good 
citizenship  as  well  as  certified  titles 
and  diplomas  of  accomplishments. 

’The  program  for  this  concourse: 
I.  For  the  voice;  a  classical  aria;  a 
song  chosen  by  the  Jury  from  two  pre¬ 
viously  submitted  compositions;  a  test 
in  sight-reading  from  manuscript.  2. 


For  the  piano:  first  movement  of  the 
Appassionata  Sonata  by  Beethoven; 
Etudes  Symphoniques  by  Schumann;  a 
test  in  sight-reading  from  manuscript. 

3.  For  the  horn;  solo,  Villanelle,  by  Paul 
Dukas;  a  chosen  number  for  the  horn 
from  two  previously  submitted  com¬ 
positions;  a  test  in  sight-reading  from 
manuscript.’’ 

We  And  upon  reading  over  the  above 
announcement  that  only  thorough 
musicianship  is  expected  of  the  appli¬ 
cants.  Note,  flrst  of  all,  that  those  who 
compete  must  prove  themselves  to  be 
French  citizens.  In  other  words, 
loyalty  to  their  own  country  comes 
flrst  in  the  minds  of  the  French  people. 

Next,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  annual  salary  for  the  winner 
of  each  post  is  3,600  francs,  which, 
translated  into  American  money,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  rates  of  ex¬ 
change,  amounts  to  about  $200.00  per 
annum!  How  many  American  teachers 
would  be  willing  to  even  consider  such 
a  recompense  for  their  labors? 

We  must  also  mention  the  fact  that 
the  winners  of  the  positions  must  live 
at  Tours;  and  unless  other  avenues  of 
self  support  are  available,  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  existing  on  so  meager  an  in¬ 
come  must  necessarily  become  a  serious 
problem,  even  in  France  where  it  is 
possible  to  live  more  modestly  than  in 
almost  any  other  country. 

The  salary  of  3,600  francs  does  not 
include  lodging,  food,  light  and  heat,  as 
only  the  director  of  a  National  Con¬ 
servatory  is  supplied  with  such  extras, 
he  receiving,  as  per  custom,  lodgement 
in  the  conservatory  building,  which, 
naturally,  must  be  heated  and  lighted. 

All  the  National  Conservatories  in 
France  are  run  by  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  cities  in  which  they 
And  place.  Note  that  all  applications 
for  the  privilege  of  competing  in  these 
examinations  must  be  submitted  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  who  is,  nominally, 
at  the  head  of  all  vital  movements, 
whether  civil  or  artistic,  that  have  to 
do  with  the  welfare  of  his  community. 
Politics  play  very  little,  or  no  part  in 
the  aesthetic  side  of  life  in  the  national 
art  and  music  schools  of  France. 
Everything  is  based  upon  merit,  and 
while  salaries  are  small,  even  to  the 
point  of  being  negligible,  all  positions, 
such  as  those  of  directors  or  instruc- 
tos  in  national  conservatories  of  music 
and  schools  of  art  and  architecture,  not 
to  mention  medical,  surgical  and  engi¬ 
neering  colleges,  are  eagerly  sought 
out,  but  must  be  won  purely  through 
merit.  To  the  Frenchman,  it  is  an 
honor  beyond  words  to  be  chosen  com¬ 
petitively  to  All  a  post  wherein  he 
may  serve  his  country.  He  feels  that 
the  honor  of  service,  whether  artistic, 
civil,  or  military,  is  almost  recompense 
enough  to  warrant  his  straining  every 


Talent  Scout 


—  search  your  grade 
rooms  for  real  band 
and  orchestra  material. 

Every  icbeol  music  dirsctoc  knovw  that  out  _ef 
every  hundred  mcxpcriciKcd  tpplictuti  for  in- 
strumentel  instroction,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  reef  taleni— end  tome  geimutt.  Our  plan 
is  to  /fatd  those  uUmttd  youngsters,  in  the  lower 
grades,  give  them  a  /otntdalion  conrsc  which 
prepares  them  for  immtJi0l€  success  when  they 
rmch  mstmutenSef  age. 

Weed  CXit  the  Blanks 

The  plan  of  the  Saxatte  metboii,  foe  grade 
school  beginners,  it  compfetc  in  every  detail 
from  the  first  easy  exercisa  to  the  awanl  of  a 
“Certijfcate  of  Musiest  AbUity."  Any  student 
who  masters  the  complete  ciMirse  of  a  study 
in  the  Sexette  folM  has  a  musical  /oundation  he 
can  easily  transfer  to  any  hand  or  orcAasCra 
tustrumeut.  This  is  a  proved  fact.  Musical  nils 
tnd  non-wotkcrs  are  eHmineted. 

Give  Every  Child  a  Chanc% 

’The  entire  cost,  to  the  pupil— sucludint  in- 
strument  and  complete  iustructton  book  it  but 
$3.  Discounts  in  qiisntitim  ’This  gives  every 
school  Pupil  a  fair  chance  to  register  hw 
posaibilities  in  music.  The  “Talent  Stout’" 
brings  to  the  Band  and  Orchmtra  Dimctor  only 
Uieuted  material,  spares  his  time  and  nervm, 
insures  the  success  of  hit  department.  Gel  ike 
feels.  See  what  the  Saxatte^  is  doing  in  other 
schools.  No  obligetiou.  Mail  coupon  for  illus¬ 
trated  boohlet  a^  eosuplele  Jeleils.  Do  this 
today. 


Saxette  Co. 

DELAWARE,  O. 

\  1  Send  for  this 
\  1  Free  Book 
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Comparisons  Sell 

This  Trombone  — 

A  Real 
Sensation 
Establishing  New 
Sales  Records  — 


Compare  These  Bssentlal  Beatores— 


sas*  AotiMi* 

8lld«a  are  of  a  apeclal  allor.  treated  br  a 
new  proceaa.  reaultinc  in  a  surface  as  hard 
as  flint  and  as  smooth  as  fiasa  So  true 
and  perfect  are  those  slides  that  we  can 
build  them  with  half  the  tolerance  ordl- 
narllr  allowed  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ride  a  lisht,  quick,  positlre  action  that  Is 
the  dream  of  everjr  Trombonist. 


Tou  are  amased  at  the  quick  response 
and  perfect  intonation  of  this  model  In 
everr  position.  This  Instrument  is  capable 
of  the  utmost  extremes  In  pianissimo  and 
fortissimo  effects — an  instrument  upon 
which  rou  can  always  depend. 


Due  to  a  scientiflcally  determined  bell 
taper  and  proportiona  this  Instrument  pos¬ 
sesses  almost  uncanny  power.  Tou  can  force 
it  ail  you  will  without  splittins  the  tone. 

DmIcb* 

Uchtnesa,  Imlance,  featherweight  t.ction 
and  restful  handhold  have  been  achieved 
in  this  new  model  to  a  hitherto  unknown 
degree.  It  is  about  three  ounces  lighter 
t^n  any  other  Trombone  on  the  market — 


and  la  balanced  so  as  to  require  no  super¬ 
fluous  balancers  Note  the  slanting  cross 
brace,  which  permits  a  restful  position  of 
the  Angers  of  the  left  hand.  Remember, 
this  Is  not  a  redsslgned  model,  but  a  brand 
new  model,  rich  in  improved  features  and 
details. 

DffLWM  CffM  * 

Our  DeLuze  stream  line  Case  is  smaller 
and  more  compact  than  Thombone  Cases 
as  heretofore  huilt.  Shell  of  seasoned 
veneers,  lined  with  highest  quality  Silk 
Plush,  covered  with  costly  Brown  Alligator 
CTraln  Keratol  and  trimmed  with  flnest 
rust-proof  trimmings  and  hardware.  Truly 
a  Case  to  be  proud  of. 

ass^  Moot  •  •  •  PR1GB8 

Model  144,  Small  Bore.  7*  Bell. 

Model  14(.  Medium  Bore,  7"  Bell. 

Model  ISO,  Symphony  Bore,  7"  Bell. 

Model  ISO,  Symphony  Bore,  S*  Bell. 


Caah 

Terms 

S7SAS 

81.4S 

TtM 

Silver,  Gold  Bell.^ . . 

_ StAS 

_ cs.ee 

M.W 

tl.M 

tt.t# 

ts.ie 

TOmK  BAND  INBTBIIlfBNT  CO,  OBAND  BAPIDB,  BOCNIOAN 

Mmhtrt  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  sfnce  ISSS 


MAKES  MUSIC  HISTORY 


More  Proof  that  the  Xylophone  is  the 
Quickest  and  Easiest  Way  to  Musical  Happiness 


From  an  untrained  group  of  boys 
and  girls,  to  a  flnished  musical  or- 
ganixatioa  that  gained  the  applause  of 
the  most  exacting  music  cntics — that 
is  the  story  of  the  100-piece  World's 
Fair  Marimba  Band,  M>oosored  by 
J.  C  Deagan,  Inc. 

Nothing  proves  more  caadnsively 
that  the  Marimba  is  the  easiest  of 
instruments  to  play.  Always  a  popular 
solo  and  orchestral  instrument,  it  now 
offers  a  new  opportitiUtTf  to  school 


music  oAdals.  Why  not  a  Marimba 
Band  for  ifoitr  sidiooll  Easily  or¬ 
ganised.  quickly  perfected — and  sure 
to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  audience 
wherever  Introduced! 

If  you’re  a  student,  ask  us  to  prove 
to  you  that  the  Marimba  is  the  easiest 
and  quidiest  way  to  musical  happi¬ 
ness.  If  you  are  a  sdutol  oOdal,  ask 
for  details  of  the  big  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  music  world. 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc.,  6994  Deagan  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


DEAGAN  WORLD  S  FINEST  PERCUSSION  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


effort  to  win  a  iiosition  and  fill  a  niche 
in  the  growth  of  his  beloved  country. 
He  may  receive  only  S.COO  franca  a  year 
as  teacher  In  the  National  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Tours,  but  the  honor  of 
holding  such  a  position  undoubtedly 
will  assist  him  in  making  it  possible 
to  earn  sufficient  funds  for  his  liveli¬ 
hood  from  outside  sources,  for,  the 
fact  that  he  was  elected  competitively 
by  an  exacting  Jury  of  musicians  at 
once  gives  him  a  status  in  the  com-  ’ 
munity  which  impels  confldence  in  him 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  performer.  His 
pedagogic  duties  at  the  conservatory 
are  never  very  burdensome,  for,  at  the 
most,  his  required  presence  at  the  in¬ 
stitution  will  not  exceed  twelve  hours 
a  week.  By  the  terms  of  his  contract 
he  is  not  obliged  to  confine  his  profes¬ 
sional  activities  alone  to  the  school 
and  is  free  to  accept  pupils  or  even 
another  position  elsewhere.  It  is  only 
thus  that  he  is  able  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Undoubtedly  the  concours  for  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Tours  will  receive  the  attention  of  a 
great  number  of_  worthy  applicants. 
Adjudicators  will  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  most  prominent  instruc¬ 
tors  for  each  department  from  other 
national  conservatories  throughout 
FYance.  It  is  probable  that  among 
the  applicants  only  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  first,  second,  or  third  prises,  or 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
win  a  first  or  second  honorable  men¬ 
tion  at  a  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  or  who  have  been  awarded  de¬ 
grees  or  titles  through  distinguished 
service  will  be  permitted  to  compete. 
The  whole  affair  will  be  a  noteworthy 
event  in  the  city  of  Tours,  and  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  positions  will  imme¬ 
diately  become  associated  artistically 
with  the  musical  development  and 
growth  of  this  remarkable  little 
French  city  and  will  be  looked  up  to 
by  the  inhabitants  with  the  confidence 
and  respect  due  them  as  professors  to 
whom  they  can  send  their  children  for 
safe  and  sound  instruction  in  music. 

All  this  is  what  it  means  to  a  musi¬ 
cian  in  France  to  win  a  place  as  in¬ 
structor  in  a  National  Conservatory. 
He  thinks  very  little  of  the  salary  he 
is  to  receive,  for  his  mind  dwells  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  |he  honor  that  the  win¬ 
ning  of  such  a  concours  confers  upon 
him. 

We  American  teachers  should  feel 
happy  that  our  lot  is  not  so  implicated 
with  the  traditions,  ideals  and  require¬ 
ments  of  one  of  these  Eluropean  nations. 
We  wonder  how  many  American  teach¬ 
ers  could  survive  the  severe  tests  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  applicants  for  positions 
of  teachers  in  these  music  schools,  for, 
while  we  might  feel  ourselves  properly 
fitted  to  stand  such  examinations,  it  is 
one  thing  to  have  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  ourselves  and  another  thing 
to  convince  a  Jury  of  celebrated  in¬ 
structors  that  they  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  us. 

No  matter  if,  as  professionals,  we  do 
not  earn  as  much  filthy  lucre  as  do 
toilers  in  other  trades  or  vocations, 
we  can  afford  to  smile  and  feel  ex¬ 
tremely  contented  when  we  consider 
and  refiect  upon  the  financial  lot  of  the 
professor  of  voice  culture,  or  piano  or 
horn  and  trombone  at  the  average  Na¬ 
tional  Conservatory  in  Prance  and 
other  countries. 


MUtIC  5ER.VICE 


MUSIC  SERVICE 

III  EAST  14V'  STREETZ/NEWyORKClTy 
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For  the  1934 
Band  Contests 


All  Aluminum 
L  String  Bass 

Detigned  mmd  Spomsared 


(Continued  from  pace  18) 


Alford.  H.  L 
Alford.  K.  J 

Bagley . 

Chambers  . . 
Fillmore  ... 
(Goldman  . . . 
Goldman  . . . 
Goldman  . . . 

Hall . 

King  . 

McCoy  .... 
Morse  . 


Dick  Stabile 


Featured  Sax  Soloist 


Ben  Bernie 

(THE  OLD  MAESTBO) 


Cannot  Warp  or  Split 
Endorsed  by  Authorities 

ONE  of  the  most  remarktMe 
achievements  in  the  construction 
of  modem  musical  instmments.  Dest¬ 
ined  to  replace  the  wood  bass  among 
both  amateurs  and  professionals,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  school  orchestras.  Made 
entirely  of  light,  strong,  electrically 
welded  Dur^uminum,  except  the 
fingerboard.  Cannot  warp,  split  or 
crack  and  will  last  i  lifetime.  As 
light  in  weight  as  wood  bass  and 
bMutifnlly  finished.  Possesses  deep, 
resonant  tone  of  cello-like  purity  and 
quick,  easy  response.  Endors^ 
many  prominent  directors  and  music 
supervisors. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Prices  recently  stibstantiattp  reduced. 
Write  now  for  complete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special  introductorp 
offer  to  schools.  No  obligtttion. 


One  of  America’s  Most  Popular 
and  Best  Paid  Saxophonists 

Write  for  Catatotue.  No  Obligation. 


AAA.  AA  Dept.  1024 

You’ll  Play  Better  With  a  Selmer! 


MUSIC  SERVICE 


Here's  the  New  MUSIC 
SERVICE  GUIDE  —  the 
most  complete  and  up- 
te-the-minate  refarenca 
book  of  Mus'ic,  Instni- 
ments.  Records,  etc.,  for 
the  Supervisor. 


C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

Wo  meiotain  e  large  staff  of 
eiperts  who  will  gladly  euist  you 
with  your  School  Music  problems. 


CUTS  $1 


Any  cnt  appearing  in  the  reading 
colnmiu  of  ’The  ^hool  Musicun 
may  be  pnrchaaed  for  |1,  pint  10  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postages  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  cats  pnblithed  in  this  or 
any  ume,  as  far  back  aa  September, 
1933. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Bitchigan  Ave.  Chicago 


Fresh — How  did  ya  hurt  your  eye? 
Soph — Aw  a  lid  fell  on  It. 


Teacher:  Define  space. 

Brown:  Why,  I  can’t  Just  say  It,  but 
I’ve  got  it  in  my  head. 


EducatioiMl  Deptn  New  York  Rend  Inst.  Co. 


T.  Kendrew:  Now  remember,  I  don’t 
want  a  very  Isurge  picture. 

Photographer:  All  right,  close  your 
mouth. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  SUBS 
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ABA  Convention  Notes 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


taining  to  the  seating;  of  the  concert 
band,  band  instrumentation,  arranging, 
rescoring,  transcribing  from  orchestra, 
were  held  and  the  various  points  dis¬ 
cussed  were  demonstrated  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  band. 


Goldman,  Clarke,  O’Neill,  Mlchelsen, 
Simon,  Grabel,  and  others.  The  musi- 
cianly  work  of  this  splendid  band  won 
the  sincere  plaudits  of  the  critical 
audience  present,  and  Mr.  Revelli  was 
showered  with  congratulations. 


Dues  of  both  active  and  associate 
members  were  reduced  twenty-flve  per 
cent.  Don’t  say  a  word  about  this  to 
NRA  Johnson. 


Let  this  be  an  open  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  R.  McAllister  that  he  permit 
us  to  publish  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  the  splendid  paper 
which  he  delivered  at  one  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  on  “Development  of  the  School 
Band  Movement.”  Quoting  directly 
from  the  official  minutes  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  “This  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  music  development  in  America 
today,  and  Mr.  McAllister's  paper  de¬ 
lineated  the  program  of  the  move¬ 
ment  since  the  beginning  of  the  school 


Victor  Grabel,  one  of  the  half  dosen 
whose  sincerity,  constant  effort,  and 
ceaseless  work  has  made  this  fine  or¬ 
ganisation  possible,  was  busy  through¬ 
out  the  event.  Mr.  Grabel  is  well 
known  to  school  musicians  and  their 
directors  through  his  wide  activities  In 
advising  and  coaching  school  bands 
and  his  work  in  Judging  various  con¬ 
tests. 


We  Do  Our  Part! 

Do  Yours! 

By  buying  Ammrican  Made 
Instruments  thus  helping 
to  put  more  men  to  work! 
Wm.  S.  Harms  Co.’s 
starUng-silver  flutes  and 


New  officers  and  directors  elected  are 
as  follows:  Honorary  Life  President, 
Edwin  Pranko  Goldman;  President, 
Captain  Charles  O’Neill;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Herbert  L.  Clarke  and  Arthur 
Pryor;  Secretary,  Victor  J.  Grabel; 
Treasurer,  Glenn  Cllffe  Bainum;  Di¬ 
rectors,  Captain  R.  B.  Hayward,  chair¬ 
man;  Captain  Taylor  Branson;  Lieut. 
J.  J.  Gagnier;  A.  R.  McAllister;  Frank 
Simon. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY 
BUYING  THE  BEST 

Wm.  S.  Ha3nnies  Co. 

108  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


Invitations  for  the  1934  convention 
were  presented  by  Toronto,  Long 
Beach,  and  Cincinnati.  After  due  con¬ 
sideration,  Toronto  was  chosen.  The 
Toronto  committee  has  tentatively 
chosen  the  last  week  in  April  for  the 
dates. 


Write  for  Liberal 
New  Renta^^ 

PLAN^^fli 


The  convention  came  to  a  close  with 
a  banquet  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
the  Stevens  Hotel  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  An  excellent  professional  band 
of  thirty-five  players  provided  a  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  evening  —  this 


Harold  Bachman,  noted  ’‘Milium  Dollar 
BandT  director,  whom  with  Ray  Dvorak 
arranged  the  novel  musical  menu  for  the 
music  dealers’  banquet,  given  the  A.  B.  A. 
convention. 


I^Birhilnnirirmi  nnttmTtnf^ 
BtraaMfit  ttntil  Uwsr  b«v«  prowd 
thsf  CM  \mrn  to  plaj.  Anv  ono  can 
rontOMormora  now  niodtfiElli  harts 
diraet  froot  factory  at  low  coot. 

SKOAL  fmr 

DMKTOtS  end  TiACHIRS 

Think  bowthismsr  piss  will  bsip  ]r«a 
set  B«w  pupi  Is  or  orgsDis*  bsndi  and 
srcbsatTBS.  roll  rsntal  fss  BppUcs  on 
purchase  if  dsairsd.  Elkhart  inslra- 
■Mncs  are  of  high  quality  but  vary 
Modest  pries.  Cosaplets  line,  factory 
suarantaod.  Writs  for  catalos  and 
dstaiia  of  this  arondsrfni  new  rental 
plan.  AlsospaeiaJweeiry-nuiklBs  offer 


band  contest.”  It  was  a  particularly 
interesting  paper,  Mr.  McAllister,  and 
we  are  sure  that  60,000  school  musi¬ 
cians  and  their  directors  would  get 
pleasure  and  inspiration  out  of  its 
reading.  Can  you  hear  us? 


George  Frey,  Chairman  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee,  reported  among 
other  resolutions  one  of  endorsement 
of  the  achievements  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association. 


Harold  Bachman  of  the  well  known 
Million  Dollar  Band  and  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Music  Bureau  was  in  genial 
evidence  on  all  occasions.  Mr.  Bach¬ 
man  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being 
able  to  make  everyone  feel  comfortable 
and  happy. 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 


Arthur  Pryor,  noted  Bandmaster  and  one 
of  the  judges  of  last  year's  Natiomd  Band 
Contest,  one  of  the  vu^presidents  of  the 
association. 


Cliff  Bainum,  who  made  himself 
popular  with  six  thousand  school  musi¬ 
cians  and  their  directors  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  last  spring,  was  the 
man  of  the  hour  at  the  band  clinic  held 
at  Fisk  Hall,  Northwestern  University, 
Under  his  direction  discussions  per- 


Artist  TmcImt 

SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING  CHICACC 


band  being  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  music  dealers  of  Chicago 
and  nearby  cities. 

Harold  Bachman,  dinner  chairman, 
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with  the  asBlatance  of  Ray  Dvorak,  had 
arrangred  a  musical  fare  consistins 
largely  of  compositions  of  members  of 
the  ABA — notable  amons  the  program 
numbers  being  a  Reverie  by  Herbert 
Ciarke;  a  Nocturne  by  George  Uauit; 
In  Springtime,  overture  by  Goldmark; 
Moods  Mauve  by  Russell  Howland;  a 
new  overture.  The  Silver  Cord,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  O'Neill;  several  Sousa  composi¬ 
tions,  etc.  No  less  than  twenty-two 
conductors  appeared  during  the  course 
of  the  evening. 


Let  Us  X  Out 
all  of  the 
Mystery 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
tell  what  mental  process  a  pupil  is 
using  by  listening  to  him  play.  It  the 
student  knows  the  part  well  he  may 
play  it  by  “rote”  and  with  perfect 
time.  If  he  has  failed  to  study  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  may  make  mistakes  while 
conscientiously  counting  time.  The 
student’s  progress  depends  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  the  instructor  to 
detect  and  guide  the  correct  forma¬ 
tion  of  habits.  Therefore  it  is  desir¬ 
able  and  advisable  to  have  the  begin¬ 
ner  make  some  outward  sign  or  move¬ 
ment  to  enable  the  teacher  to  be  posi¬ 
tive  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupil 
is  thinking  and  playing. 

Methods  that  assist  the  instructor 
to  actually  visualise  this  mental  pro¬ 
cess  have  been  used  for  years  but  are 
now  discarded  by  many  of  the  modern 
public  school  music  teachers.  For  be¬ 
ginners.  many  of  the  professional 
teachers  of  the  older  generation  ad¬ 
vocated  the  use  of  the  foot  to  measure 
note  valuation  or  time,  the  foot  be¬ 
ing  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
human  body  to  rhythm.  H.  A.  Van- 
dercook,  nationally  recognized  author¬ 
ity,  Olen  Ford,  of  the  Joliet,  Ill.,  Grade 
Schools,  Ed  Chenette,  in  his  “Building 
the  Band”  folio  and  many  successful 
teachers  of  my  acquaintance  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  this  method. 

They  readily  admit  that  permitting 
a  pupil  to  develop  habits  that  he  must 
later  be  forced  to  unlearn,  is  very 
poor  psychology  or  philosophy.  Using 
the  feet  by  advanced  pupils  is  un¬ 
sightly,  unprofessional  and  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  good  band.  But  for 
beginners — as  a  little  child  first  de¬ 
velops  strength  and  coordination  by 
crawling;  thus — when  the  sense  of 
equilibrium  can  control  the  body,  the 
child  can  walk.  He  is  not  forced  to 
“unlearn”  the  “crawling,”  but  adds  a 
new  ability  to  the  old.  In  the  same 
manner  It  is  true,  when  a  student  can 
mentally  count  time,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  foot  and  he  can  soon 
discontinue  the  habit. 

The  use  of  the  foot  alone  is  not  a 


HOW 

to  become  a 

SUCCESSFUL 

DRUMMER 

• 

WO  YOU  want  to  be  a  real  success— a  drum¬ 
mer  who  wins  fame  and  fonune?  Then  you 
can  do  no  better  than  to  study  the  careers  of 
drummers  who  have  reached  the  heishts.  Consider 


10  years  he  has  been  a  featured  artist  with  Waring's 
Pennsylvanians— the  Collegiate  Orchestra  incom¬ 
parable.  Always  a  center  of  attention  wherever 
this  pep{w  dance  band  appears.  Rod  musical  talent, 
plus  hara  work,  plus  toe  best  equipment,  is  his 
success  formula.  He  gives  a  generous  share  of 
the  credit  to  Leedy  drums  and  says;  “I  will  be 
more  than  pleased  to  tell  any  drummer  why  I 
became  a  Leedy  enthusiast." 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

For  mote  than  )}  Teats  Leedy  Drams  and  mallet-pUyed 
instruments  have  been  the  choice  of  America's  areatest 
percussion  anisu.  You  can  make  no  mistake  by  followina 
in  their  footsteps.  Tty  a  late  model  Leei^  at  your  dealer's 
and  you'll  sense  the  difference  quickly.  Write  us  for  latest 
catalof.  Complete  line  with  newest  improvements.  Useful 
tips  that  will  help  you  improve  your  performance.  A  post 
card  will  brins  your  copy— Fk£E. 

UIDY  MFO.  CO.,  MS  L*«dy  RMf.,  BHchart,  IML 


THE  WORLD'S  FINEST 
DRUMMERS'  INSTRUMENTS 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


II  II 

7 

STIRRING 

MARCHES 

For  Band 

by 

•EDWIN 
FRANKO  . 
GOLDMAN 


^1 


'TOLEY”  MeCUNTOCX 
tmtk  Warin^a  Penmaylvaruana 


Age  of  Progreae . 75 

Cheerio .  .75 

Tribute  to  Sousa . 75 

College  Spirit .  .75 

Cuckoo . 75 

Shenandoah .  .75 

Children’s  March . 1.00 

FREE:  Sampit  cormt  parts  on  nqutst 

Edwin  Franko  Goldman’s  composhiona 
are  tor  band  and  orchestra.  Mom  of  them 
are  simple  and-  melodious,  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  both  the  pro- 
fessionai  and  amateur  musicians.  Muiy 
have  Vocal  Refrains  and  are  particulariy 
useful  for  school-WMk  or  occaaiona  where 
singing  can  be  featured.  Characteristic 
and  descriptive  in  atyle  and  suitable  for 
concert  or  marching  purposes. 

They  are  also  arranged  for  Piano  Solo. 

If  your  Music  Dealer  does  not  carry 
them  in  stock  write  direct  to  the  publisher. 
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sign  that  the  pupil  is  counting  time. 

A  large  percentage  of  rote  players 
cannot  keep  in  unison  without  a  strong 
physical  stimulus.  It  is  almost  imjKS- 
sible  for  them  to  play  without  it  or 
ever  break  the  habit.  A  beginner  play¬ 
ing  by  rote  and  patting  his  foot  will 
invariably  pat  aa  many  times  as  there 
are  notes  in  a  measure.  If  a  measure 
consists  of  a  dotted  quarter,  eight  and 
a  quarter,  as  in  the  second  measure 
ot  the  score,  in  “Ood  Save  the  King," 
or  “America,"  he  wW  pat  for  each 
note  and  not  for  the  beats.  A  meas¬ 
ure  consisting  of  a  quarter,  two  eights 
and  a  quarter  will  receive  four  pats 
of  unequal  time  instead  of  the  three 
equal  beats. 

A  pupil  using  the  foot  to  “measure” 
time  can  be  positive  when  a  tone 
starts,  for  how  many  movements  it  is 
sustained  and  when  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
leased.  He  will  make  a  “down  and 
up”  movement  for  each  beat  a  tone 
is  to  be  sustained,  regardless  of  the 
tempo.  With  two  notes  to  a  beat,  .the 
first  is  played  “down”  when  the  foot 
contacts  the  floor;  the  second  “up” 
when  the  foot  leaves  the  floor.  A 
dotted  quarter,  “down-up-down"  and 
the  following  eight  note  or  rest,  “up." 

By  observing  the  coordination  of 
foot  movements  an  instructor  is  able 
to  see  and  correct  each  member  in  a 
large  group  of  beginners.  It  forces 
each  student  to  count  and  think  indi¬ 
vidually  while  playing  collectively.  It 
builds  the  reading  ability  from  the 
strongest  and  most  positive  sensory 
organ — the  sense  of  sight.  It  relieves 
the  weaker  sense,  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  best 
adapted  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
used  to  develop  good  tonal  quality, 
perfect  intonation,  phrasing  and  mu¬ 
sical  expression. 

Thus — by  educating  the  eye,  the  pu¬ 
pil  can  see,  visualize  and  develop 
mental  reactions  that  enable  him  to 
read  printed  note  values  correctly, 
transform  them  into  living  music 
without  recourse  to  ear  stimuli.  The 
ear  is  relieved  of  this  excessive  bur¬ 
den  and  responsibility.  It  can  be 
utilised  for  the  far  more  important 
functions,  judging  tonal  quality,  in¬ 
tonation,  balance  and  other  requisites 
that  add  to  musicianship. 

When  this  is  accomplished  you  can 
instruct  a  larger  group  with  less  men¬ 
tal  strain;  have  more  successful  pu- 


NEW  EMSCHBLEHUSIC 

CENTURYehscnble  edition 


standard  Salon  and  Concert  Compositions  arranged  as 

SOLOS,  DUETS,  and  TRIOS  for  Various  Intfrumonfs 

PUyable  in  any  combinatioii — additional  String  Instrument  Accompaniment  parts  to 
form  complete  orchestra  Ensembles. 

“Century  EnsemMe  Edition”  consists  primarily  of  Solos  for 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE,  Bb  CLARINET.  Bb  CORNET  (Trumpot)  and 
Eb  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 

With  these  Solos  there  Is  aa  Interesting  Duet  part  for  the  same  instrument.  These 
Duet  parts  are  interchangeable — the  Duet  part  for  any  instrument  can  he  played  with 
the  S^o  for  any  other  Instrument. 

The  following  list  of  Compositions  have  been  issued  up  to  date: 

(Andantin:^  lemore  Lore  Dreams  (Liebestraum) . Lisst 

r  Lort) ...Beaumont  Minuet  in  G  (Minuet  No.  t)... Beethoven 

_ I _ I . Labitthv  Moonlight  Sonata  (Adagio) . Beethoven 

. .  Lepbaeh  My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice.  Sotaf-Saeas 

II  Bacio  (The  Kim)  Walts . Arditi  To  Spring  . Grieg 

In  addition  to  the  Solo  and  Duet  arrangraents  there  is  published  a  series  of  Trio 
parts  (under  a  separate  corer)  for  Are  dinerent  instruments,  ris:  OUo  (Trombone. 


Cathedral  Meditation  ( _ 

Con  Amore  (With  My  Lore) 
Dream  Of  The  Shepherdem. 
Fifth  Nocturne  . 


Century  Music  Publishing  Co 

265  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co 


In  the  State-Lake  Building,  17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 

Ireery  .  .  .  G.  B.  VanNess  .  .  .  WUliam  Lyons  .  .  .  Howard  Lyons 


Far  SAXOPHONE 
mmi  CLARINET 
VIBRATOR 

Reed  m  s  d  e  in  ten 
strengths.  No.  1  to  No. 
514. 

H.  Ckiroa  Ca.,  lac. 
2XS  W.  4^  St. 
Naw  Yark,  N.  Y. 


George  F.  Briegel 

•WMD  tmat  tKsumr 
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SOMITHINC  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THIS 


Pobllilwd  by  pcraitulon  of  tho  Cbicwo  Trlbuao.  Boprlotcd  by  popuUt  donand. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Rahte's  Joke  Column 

"Lady,”  said  the  policeman  who  had  He — May  I  have  a  little  service, 

motioned  her  to  atop,  “how  long  do  please? 

you  expect  to  be  out?”  Waitress — I’m  giving  you  as  little  as 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ques-  possible. — Phoenix. 

tlon?"  she  demanded  indignantly.  _ 

"Well,"  he  replied  sarcastically, 

"there  are  a  couple  of  thousand  other  A  railway  director  rebuked  a  ticket 

motorists  who  would  like  to  use  this  collector  who  allowed  him  to  go 
street  after  you  get  through  with  it.”  through  the  gate  without  producing 

_  his  pass. 

"No  matter  if  you  do  know  who  I 
am,”  he  said,  in  reply  to  the  collec¬ 
tor’s  excuse,  “I  am  entitled  to  ride 
free  only  when  I  am  traveling  with 
that  pass.  You  don’t  know  whether 
I  have  it  or  not.” 

The  collector,  nettled  into  action, 
demanded  to  see  the  pass. 

“That’s  right,”  exclaimed  the  direc¬ 
tor.  “Here — why — where — well,-  I  de¬ 
clare;  I  must  have  left  it  at  the  office.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  pay  your  fare,” 
responded  the  collector  grimly. 


The  hotel  clerk  was  astonished  to 
see  a  guest  parading  through  the  foyer 
in  a  pair  of  pajamas. 

"Here,  what  are  you  doing?” 

The  guest  snapped  out  of  it  and 
apologised: 

"Beg  pardon;  I’m  a  somnambulist.” 

"Weil,”  sneered  the  clerk,  "you  can’t 
walk  around  here  like  that,  no  matter 
what  your  religion  is.” 


A  negress  came  to  the  St.  Liouis  City 
Dispensary  with  a  badly  broken  Jaw. 
The  doctor  questioned  her  as  to  how 
she  got  it.  She  gave  evasive  answers. 
Finally  she  admitted  she  was  “hit  with 
an  object.” 

“Was  it  a  large  object?”  asked  the 
physician. 

"Torable  large.” 

"Was  it  a  hard  object  or  a  soft  ob¬ 
ject?” 

"Tol’able  hard.” 

"Was  it  coming  rapidly  or  slowly?” 

“Torable  fast.” 

Then,  her  patience  exhausted,  she 
exclaimed:  “To  tell  de  truf,  doctor,  1 
was  Jest  nach’ly  kick’  in  de  face  by  a 
gemman  friend.” 


THB  PARKINU  PROBLBJC 

When  Noah  sailed  the  ocean  blue, 
He  had  his  troubles  same  as  you; 
For  forty  days  he  drove  the  Ark, 
Before  he  found  a  place  to  park. 


Bud — Where  you  been? 

Dub— At  the  bank. 

Bud — Put  any  money  in? 

Dub— Naw. 

Bud — Draw  any  money  out? 
Dub— Naw. 

Bud — What  did  you  do? 

Dub — Filled  up  my  fountain  pen. 


Tempo  Di  Bcdlo 

just  Released! 

Th*  first  numb«r  oF  "MUSIC 
SERVICE"  EnsMiiU*  Seri-.  By 
SccrUtti  —  Arrmgad  by  A.  H. 
Brandenburg.  Written  for 

THREE  CLARINETS 

(or  3  CerseH  or  3  Vieliiif) 

Ideal  for  developinq  infoeefion  and 
tone  quanty.  Splend'id  proqram  num¬ 
ber.  &ck  ^ayor  bat  important  part 
to  play.  &ere  and  3  parte  TSc. 

Each  part  (bought  separately)  ISe. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISCOUNT 

X  “Tempo  Di  Ballo” 

for  examination. 


MUSIC  SERVICE 

III  EAST  14"-  STREET  NEWi^ORKClX 


Educational  Dept.,  Naw  Yorl  land  Inst.  Co. 


SovAan  Band  &  Ordiestra  Camp 

"On  the  Beautiful  Gulf  Coast" 
For  Boys  and  Girls 
LOW  RATES  BEST  ADVANTAGES 
For  infonnatkai  write 
ELMER  J.  FRANTZ 
L.  S.  U.  School  of  Music  Betoa  Rous*,  Ln. 


All  Publications 

We  can  flil  any  order,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  froa  all  our  friends  in 
sHiool  music. 

HOWARD  STUBS  JOHN  NYBO 

Lyric  Music  Company 

SIS  S.  Wabash  Ave^  Chicago 


THE  OHIO  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  CAMP 
At  Cedar  Pomt 

Eight  weeks  of  musical  iastructioo  and 
recreatioo.  The  fiacst  musical  camp  in 
America.  Lowest  tnitioa. 

JuM  se— Alw.  14.  ItM 

P.  F.  MeComick 

S24S  W.  SSIh  St..  amrUmmd,  O. 


Whae  you  Thinlc  of  OO  ’Think  of 

DALBEVS  OMAHA  SPECIAL 
TROMBONE  and  VALVE  OILS 

At  your  dealer’s,  2Sc,  by  mail  35c. 
Tbere  is  no  substitute  for  quility. 
Leaders:  Send  for  sample  parts  of  oui 
band  pubHcations. 

W.  R.  DaBrnr  Music  Co..  Oumha.  Nobr. 


ClarinetK  Hepatreb 
anb  IBlefmiKb^b 

ANY  MAKB  *  —  ANY  BREAK 

^atrp  ^ebler  Se  Co. 

Moktn  V  ClaruMts 

ELKHART  INDIANA 


AMERICAN  MADE  REEDS 

IS  Owriaet  or  t  Ako  Sax  or  7  Taaor 
or  C  Mel  fsr 


Ten  grades  of  strength  1  to  $54. 
At  your  dealer  or  direct  to 

W.  W.  Dokarty.  Raad  Mfr 

SB2  CoBgraoe  St..  Porttaad,  Mafaw 
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Indiana 


Human 
Interest 
Notes  about 
Mr.  Sousa 


(Contioiwd  from  page  t) 


llf«  president),  the  Qrldiron  Club  of 
Waahinffton,  the  Players,  Repubican, 
Musicians,  Lambs  and  New  York  Ath* 
letic  Clubs,  of  New  York  City,  the 
Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  the  Hun¬ 
tingdon  Valley  Country  Club  and  the 
Klnloch  Oun  Club  of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  married  December  SI,  187>, 
to  Jane  van  Middlesworth,  dauchter  of 
Henry  and  Louise  Beilis,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  had  three  children:  John 
Philip,  Jr.,  Jane  Priscilla  and  Helen 
Sousa. 

Mr.  Sousa  died  at  Readlns,  Penna., 
March  «,  19S2. 


Band  Instrnments 

lb*  iMT  prlc*  tsd  Usii  QiwUtT  tf  "ladUm”  laitni- 
haw  aeabM  miaj  leiMoli  to  eskkir  orsMtia 
and  dawtoii  Sst  iMsda.  Oar  baad  ortaaisan  will  bt 
tltd  to  halp  fss.  Wlthaot  abllfatlaa  at  aar  klad. 
wTlU  IW  rtlalas  lad  lancaat  Uaa  whaa  aar  haad 
ortaalaar  swy  aaD  wUh  aatoplat  aad  eatoplata  daUlli 
at  aar  iltosto  aoakir  parmaat  slaa.  Wrtto  todaj  aata. 

Band  Organisation  Dept. 


INDIANA 


Band  Instrnnient  Co. 

SuSMimry/  the  Mimrrtn  Umnd  InatrumsntCo. 

_ ELKHART.  INDIANA 


As  a  boy,  John  Philip  Sousa,  was  very 
fond  of  baseball  which  continued 
throughout  his  life,  and  whenever  the 
dem.tnds  of  his  profession  allowed  him, 
he  formed  a  ball  team  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  band  and  played  one  Inning 
as  pitcher  for  the  Sousa  Band  team. 

His  love  for  horses,  of  which  he 
owned  several  at  various  times.  In¬ 
duced  him  to  take  long  horseback  trips 
— sometimes  from  Hot  Springs,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  trip 
which  occupied  a  week's  time,  and 
sometimes  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  a  short  trip  of  only  a  few  days. 
Besides  this,  whenever  he  was  playing 
an  engagement  that  made  it  possible, 
he  was  out  every  morning  early  for  a 
ride  of  an  hour  or  so. 

But  probably  his  greatest  love  was 
for  Held  and  trap  shooting.  Ho  im¬ 
ported  and  bred  a  number  of  setters 
for  this  work.  Whenever  he  could 
steal  the  time  away  from  his  work,  you 
would  find  him  in  the  South  hunting 
quail,  duck  or  other  game  birds.  Many 
years  ago  at  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  he  broke  98  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred,  which  gave  him  fourth  place  in 
the  event.  His  home  is  filled  with 
trophies  that  he  won  at  the  traps. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  he 
went  regularly  to  Jack  Cooper's  gym¬ 
nasium  where  he  would  put  on  the 
gloves  for  a  round  or  two  with  the 
little  ex-prlsefighter.  One  of  his  favo¬ 
rite  stories  was  of  the  time  when  Bob 
Fitsslmmons  watched  one  of  these 
bouts  and  at  the  conclusion  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Little 
one.  you’re  a  peach.” 

Although  his  schooling  stopped 
when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
who  ever  lived.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  and  also  a  marvelously  good 
listener,  two  qualities  which  help  tre¬ 
mendously  towards  education.  His 
favorite  works  were  biographies,  his¬ 
tories  of  all  kinds — of  countries,  of 
races,  of  man,  of  languages.  All  books 
of  reference  had  a  fascination  for  him, 
such  as  dictionaries  of  words  and 
phrases,  of  curious  customs,  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  great  writers. 


X  OWN  A 

/  QEN01NE 


NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


MOUTHPIECE 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

A  smrleUer.lede*  IlM  sf«i.  INeMw  «d 


Tiy  MM  of  tiMM  QoMteek  toMtor- 
BtoM.  uid  M.  Iww  srwtiy  it  tapiwto 
»oe..B<i  piejiiw  qaelitto.  of  may  in- 


CHURCH-DYKEMA 

Modern  Orchestra  Training  Series 


630  S.  Wabash  Ava. 

Chic«so«  lli< 


INTRODUCTORY 

special 

MANUSCRIPT  paper.  18  rtsvea  11  x 
14,  20  doable  dieeu  tor  7Sc  postpaid. 
Highest  qualito. 

"(Surse  in  M( 


Winning  enthiuiastic,  natiem-wide 
adoption  .  .  .  Combines,  in  one 
group,  beginning  and  advanced 
players  .  .  .  Books  I  and  II,  pro- 
gresaively  arranged. 

PARTS  EACH,  50 
Senti  for  copies  on  approval 

G.  G.  BIRGHARD  &  GO. 

221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


- —  —  -iodem  EmbelUshiaenL” 

Complete  detailed,  progressive  lessons  in 
improvisinc  inclaamg  harmony.  $1.50. 
"Orcbestratioa  Cbm”  ranga  clef, 
sound,  transpositioii,  etc.,  of  all  instra- 
laeats.  Absolnte  necessity  to  arraagera 
SOc. 

"Profession  Saaopbooe  Tedinic”  40 
lessons  with  detailed  eaplanatiooa  for 
advanced  students  to  become  profes- 
SMoals  quickly.  $2.00. 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

5129  W.  North  Ayooue 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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BAND  UNIFORMS 

mt  Lamest  frieem 

Due  to  the  incresaing  coats  of  raw 
materials,  we  suggest  that  you 
place  your  order  with  us  just  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  tM  lowest  available  price. 

For  T9  years,  the  best  bands  in 
the  country  have  been  coming  to 
Klein,  for  they  know  that  a  smart 
appearance  means  a  better  band. 
All  Klein  uniforms  are  fashioned 
by  expert  tailors  who  have  special¬ 
ised  in  this  type  of  work,  and  only 
the  finest  all-wool,  fast-color  and 
rain-proof  materials  are  used. 
Oiifioal  uniform  dMlfns  in  full  color, 
complete  Illustrated  catalos  and  ma¬ 
terial  samples  sent  upon  request. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.s  Inc. 

715  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TailOTM  of  disttnefive,  serviesabU, 
rain-proofed  tmi/onns  for  79  years. 


Ttw  t'BlTsnltj  of  IHIasU  Band, 
tiH  IsrtsM  w^MOl  band  bi  Um 
■arid;  Um  Jullat  Hlfh  BcImsI 
Band,  four  tlmaa  National 
Champa— tiMia  wonderfsl  orgaa- 
laattona  and  rountlaaa  othar 
Khool  baada  In  mrj  atata  of 
tha  I'nion.  uaa  and  mdoraa 
UaUoultn  unlforaia. 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 

Wrtu  far  caulos  (atria  book) 
and  aaaaplaa  whirn  will  ba  oant 
(too  M  ptoapactlra  pavebsaan. 


Tailored  Uniforms 
and  Capes 

For  School  Buds 
end  Orehostres 

We  also  outfit  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps,  Drill 
Teams,  etc. 

FREE  CATALOG 
64  pages  illustrating 
anappr  uniforms  and 
eqmpment.— Write 

Dapt.  MS 

The  C  E.  Word  Co. 

New  I  noiWm,  OUn 


iaslficul 


FOR  YOUR  lAND 
They  give  you  lesNeg 
Mtisfaction. 

Write  for 
Free  Catsloq  end 
Qoth  Samples 


PUmimg  in  the  Bamd 

Thera  ere  some  thine*  the  most  of  us 
Would  willinely  foreet; 

Some  words  we*ve  sold,  or  deed  we’ve 
done. 

That  leave  a  sore  reeret. 

Tet  there  are  memories  that  brine 
No  touch  of  pain's  alloy. 

But  visions  rich  of  eolden  hours 
That  filled  our  souls  with  Joy. 

Amone  the  Joys  I  oft  recall 

With  feelines  sweet  and  erand. 

Are  those  I  knew  in  byeone  days 
While  playing  in  the  band. 

It  may  have  been  when  winter  winds 
And  bits  of  biting  sleet. 

Howled  o'er  the  hills  with  bitter  rage. 
And  swept  along  the  street. 

Or  else,  some  summer  evening  fair. 
When  all  was  soft  and  still. 

And  only  sephyrs  kissed  the  cheek 
To  murmur  of  the  rill. 

Perchance  it  was  when  scorching  sun 
With  scarce  a  hint  of  shade. 

Played  havoc  with  our  collars  when 
We  strutted  on  parade. 

But  be  it  where  or  when  we  went. 

At  duty’s  urgent  call; 

On  avenues,  or  cobbled  streets. 

In  church  or  public  hall. 

There  never  was  a  moment  that 
I’d  like  to  trade  away. 

With  all  the  thrills  that  came  when¬ 
e’er 

The  band  began  to  play. 

Cornets  and  drums  and  clarinets. 

With  horns  and  piccolo; 

The  cymbals  and  the  saxophones. 

And  trombones  in  a  row. 

Why,  biases,  boy!  You  couldn’t  guess 
The  feeling  that  was  mine. 

When  all  the  things  we  used  to  play 
Ran  up  and  down  my  spine. 

So,  grudge  me  not  these  memories 
Of  hours  both  sweet  and  grand. 
Spent  with  the  boys  I  used  to  know 
While  playing  in  the  band. 


Kind  Words 

The  magasine  ought  to  prove  very 
inspiring,  something  which  we  need 
very  badly  here.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
pliment  you  on  the  very  fine  service 
you  are  giving  to  the  instrumental  field 
and  wish  you  continued  success.  — 
BJenuur  Bergetheu,  Oreencastle,  In¬ 
diana. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  not  new 
to  a  select  group  of  our  students,  but 
it  is  to  the  masses,  so  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
fine  qualities  and  Inspiration  contained 
in  each  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  We  are  working  for  the  Drum 
Major’s  Baton  and  are  confident  of 
getting  the  fequTred  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions.  —  Hewir  Hebert,  Dlreetor. 
Lamar,  Colorado. 


1  am  looking  forward  to  the  first 
fall  issue.  Do  not  let  me  miss  one 
month.  I  enjoy  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  more  and  more  each  time,  and  I 
have  found  it  most  helpful  in  my 
school  work. — muik  G.  Perd,  Direc¬ 
tor.  Middletown,  Connecticut. 


Unfbnns  &  Capts 

StH  SsBhc  at  Lew  Prleaa 

Catalss.  hswIm  e  daUi.  prlcM  lad 
8PKIAI.  OrrZR  MAn.gl>  on 
RSQtWn.  8UU  BeSssI  (Mwa 


R.  W.  STOCKLET  k  CO. 

M4  S.  Wahart  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PETTIBONE 

.Haa,  UNIFORMS 


SCHOOL  IK 
BANDS  ^ 

High  C I  e  1  s  Tailoring  [i 
with  Style,  Fit  and  Com-  y 
fort.  — 

Send  for  CatalM  362S 
Samples  and  Prices 
Most  Prise  winning  bands 
wear  unifotsns  made  by 

The  PettSNxie  BroA  Mff.  Co. 

Uniforms  and  Lodge  Supplies 
OacfaBMrtl.  Okie 


for  School  Bands 

WhstlMr  ytm  sehosl  rsqetiss 
caps  and  espst  sr  s  esamlts 
unitona,  yse  wiU  Bed  only  tbs 
bsu  la  Um  Craddock  lies. 

Onr  baaetlfnl  nse  eataloc 
with  eanplsts  saaipis  line  and 
laU  xlcs  list  Ballsd  wUboet 
oblttatloa  span  rssesst. 


UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

five  service  onlj  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  original 
eosL  Dignified  quality 
merchandise  is  adver¬ 
tised  accordingly,  and 
we  can  convince  you  with 
our  new  School  Band 
Catalogue  and  Samples. 
Write  today  and  mention 
oolort  of  materials  de¬ 
sired. 

Gefirgc  Etum  k  Ct^  lac. 

IS  N.  Ml  St.  PUadsipUa.  Pa. 


ROYAL 

TAILORED 

UNIFORMS 

FIT  PERFECTLY 
LAST  LONG 
COSTUTTLE 

Send  for  Olnstrated  catalog, 
semplas  and  prices  today. 

Styil  IWfan  Cmtfmj 

916  WALNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Music  Education  Exhibi-  | 
tors  Association  Adopts  | 
An  Insignia 

An  Insignia  has  been  adopted  for 
use  by  the  members  of  the  Music 
Education  Exhibitors  Association.  The 
insicmia  is  shield-like  in  shape  with  a 
ribbon  beneath.  “Music  Education  Ex¬ 
hibitors  Association"  is  clearly  lettered 
on  the  shield  and  the  aflSllatlon  with 
the  "Music  Supervisors  National  Con¬ 
ference”  is  indicated  by  this  last 
quoted  title  appearing  on  the  ribbon 
beneath  the  shield. 

The  slgnlllcance  of  this  little  design 
is  to  tell  that  those  using  it  are  show¬ 
ing.  through  their  support  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  endeavors,  a  vital  interest  in 
the  uncurtalled  progress  of  music  in  the 
schools.  The  Music  Education  Exhibitors 
Association’s  greatest  undertakings  are 
to  supply  through  exhibits,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  other  activities,  something  in 
the  way  of  outstanding  features  for 
each  of  ihe  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ences  (National  and  Sectional)  and  to 
contribute,  through  the  revenue  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  sale  of  exhibit  space 
at  the  Conferences,  substantial  and  al¬ 
ways  needed  financial  aid  to  each  Con¬ 
ference  treasury. 

The  members  of  the  M.  E.  E.  A.  are 
engaged  in  music  business  enterprises, 
but  with  so  close  a  relationship  of  art, 
education  and  commerce  being  brought 
about  by  their  activities,  their  success 
depends  upon  their  efforts  to  merit  the 
good-will  and  friendship  of  school 
music  supervisors.  It  Is  therefore  a 
common  pledge  of  the  Association  that 
its  members  give  their  hearty  support 
to  the  Conferences  and  that  each  hold 
to  the  ideals  of  the  Association  which 
exclude  from  membership  any  prone 
to  let  commercial  greed  supersede  a 
spirit  of  honest  service  and  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  merchandise  offered.  Ob¬ 
viously,  there  are  mutual  advantages 
for  music  educators  and  for  the  music 
industry  in  strengthening  the  position 
of  all  who  subscribe  to  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  Music  Elducation  Ex¬ 
hibitors  Association.  The  inslgrnla, 
when  used  in  advertisements  or  upon 
direct-mail  announcements,  indicates  a 
music  firm  that  subscribes  to  such 
ideals  and  purposes. 

Charles  E.  Griffith  of  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company  is  the  present  President 
of  the  M.  E.  E.  A.;  Blanche  Skeath  of 
G.  Schlrmer,  Inc.,  the  Vice-President; 
and  Joseph  A.  Fischer  of  J.  Fischer  & 
Bro.  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  The 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
are  John  W.  Drain  of  the  Theodore 
Presser  Co.;  Eugene  E.  Gamble  of 
Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co.;  Arthur  A. 
Hauser  of  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  and  J. 
Tatian  Roach  of  Hinds,  Hayden  &  El- 
dredge,  Inc.  'The  recently  appointed 
Membership  Committee  is  Robert  A. 
Schmitt  (chairman)  of  the  Paul  A. 
Schmitt  Music  Compacny;  Karl  -  B. 
Shinkman  of  the  Tork  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Company;  A1  Oroene  of  Sherman, 
Clay  and  Company;  l>Qnard  Greene 
of  Sam  F1>x  Publishing  Company,  and 
Deane  Preston  of  the  H.  F.  Wood  Music 
Company. 

Leading  music  publishers,  piano 
builders,  band  and  orchestra  Instru¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  makers  of  repro¬ 
ducing  instruments,  musical  merchan¬ 
disers,  et  cetera,  make  up  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  M.  E.  E.  A. 


A  3000  Mile  Bargain  Counter 

35  WORDS  FOR  $1.00 

EVERYONE  of  the  Iktle  paragraphs  in  this  department  of  mine  represents 
a  golden  opportunity  for  someone.  Yon  may  find  offered  here  something 
yon  have  been  warning  very  badly,  at  a  price  that  now  brings  it  easily  within 
yonr  reach.  And  there  are  some  things  offered  in  which  every  reader  of 
this  magasine  will  be  interested.  Don’t  fail  to  read  my  column  every 
month.  Write  these  advertisers.  Make  use  of  this  service.  I  want  to  make 
this  one  of  the  most  popular  departments  in  this  magasine.  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers.  Gretchen  Preuss. 


FOR  SALE:  Real  old  VioUo ;  label  Perry 
Dublin  1807;  brilliant  sympathetic  tone;  per¬ 
fect  condition;  very  attractive  appearance;  only 
$22.00  including  bow  and  case.  Genuine  bar¬ 
gain.  Frank  C.  Weston,  37  Cedar  Street, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  Large  stock  of  sample  and  dem¬ 
onstrating  Cornets,  Trumpets,  Altoa,  Baritones, 
Trombones,  Clarinets,  PiccolM,  F'ntes,  Oboes, 
Bassoons,  Alto  and  Bass  Clarinets.  At  less 
than  one-third  regular  price.  On  trial. 
ADAMS,  901  Anchor  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


FOR  SALE:  Eight  Selected  Christmas  Songs 
arranged  for  Brass  Quartet.  Four  Cornets  or 
other  combinations.  Price,  all  parts  complete, 
7S  cents.  With  piano  acc.  $1.00.  Address  J. 
E.  Agnew.  5444  Highland,  Kansas  City,  Me. 

FOR  SALE:  Easy  C'arinet  Solos  with  piano 
accompaniments;  Starter's  Waltz,  grade 
Valse  Jeanette,  grade  1 ;  Junior  Intermezzo, 
grade  1 ;  Valse  Juanita,  grade  1 ;  Geraldine 
Caprice,  Grade  \%.  These  pieces  written  for 
the  instrument  by  a  clarinet  player  and  teacher. 
Many  fine  endorsements  by  teachers  and  music 
supervisors.  Price  25c  each  copv.  Roseles 
clvinet  reeds  $1.50  a  dozen;  Student’s  reeds 
50c  a  dozen.  M.  A.  Trippett,  Bartlesville, 

Oklahoma.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  BASSOON  REEDS;  hand  made 
from  choice  cane  and  tested.  Special  offer  of 
six  reeds  for  $3.50;  per  dozen  $6.C3  postage 
prepaid.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3148-A  South  Grand 
Bird.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Conn  single  French  Horn,  case, 
lag.  brass,  used  only  a  few  weeks.  $75.00. 
Bueseber  Sonsaphone  Bb  brass,  no  case,  in 
rood  condition  $85.00.  Trial  can  be  arranged. 
Write  to  A.  L.  Pitzschler,  Theresa,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE:  Orchestra  Eton  jackets.  Black 
with  White  Pearl  Buttons,  each  $2 ;  White 
Etons,  $3.  Orchestra  Coats,  $2.  Regulation 
Band  Coats,  $2.50.  New  Caps,  $1.50.  Tuxedo 
Suits,  $10.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  North 

Ha’sted,  (^icago. _ 

FOR  SALE:  King  Liberty  Model  Trumpet, 
silver  plated  in  French  case,  $28.00.  C.  G. 
Conn  Tenor  Saxophone,  gold  plated,  in  leather 
case,  $75.00;  a  real  bargain.  Martin  Baritone, 
silver  plated  in  case,  $50.00.  Mrs.  Arvine  C. 
Kindinger,  520  North  'thoman  Street,  Crestline, 
Ohio.  _ _ 


FOR  SALE:  Buescher  Alto  Sax.  Gold  plated, 
$60.  Conn  silver  plated  Baritone  horn,  $35. 
Bodim  system  metal  Clarinet  (new),  $27.50. 
Dcagan  354  ocUve  Xylo.  $30.  Kay  Kraft 
Guitar  and  Case,  $16,  PEYER  MUSIC  CO., 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Hand  made  Oboe  and  Elnglish 
Horn  Reeds,  50c  each  and  your  old  tube,  or  7 Sc 
and  I  furnish  tube.  Each  reed  tested  before 
mailing.  Russell  Saunders,  P.  O.  Box  204, 
Elkhorn,  Wis.  _ _ 


FOR  SALE:  “Rich  Lane’’  Oarinet  Reeds, 
just  pin  a  dollar  to  this  ad  and  return  to  W.  G. 
Hlavin.  3547  E.  161gt  Street.  Clevelaad,  Ohio. 

DIRECTORS  ATTENTION :  MUSICAL 
mathematics  solves  your  difficulty  in 
teaming  how  to  count  time.  15  graded  work, 
lessons  in  one  book  containing  questions  and 
answers.  Endorsed  by  leading  educators.  Ideal 
for  school  use.  $1.50  postpaid.  Northwest 

Music  Co.'.-'-kUnhato,  Miniw _ ■  ■ 

ATTENTION:  Learn  to  play  hot  choruses, 
send  for  these  four  orchestra  choruses — Ida. 
Dinah,  Some  of  Those  Days,  Somebody  Stole 
My  Oal,  for  $1.00.  Clar.  Eb.  A  Bb.  Sax.  and 
Trnmnet  parts.  Modern  Arranger,  Room  503, 
811  PrMpect  Ave.,  Clevelaad.  Ohio. 


ATTENTION :  Home  study  course  in  har¬ 
mony.  Manuscripts  corrected  and  revised,  ac- 
-ompaniments  written  to  melodies.  Baud,  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Vocal  arranging.  Low  rates.  W. 
J.  Skeat,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


WANTED:  New  songs,  solos,  quartettes, 

marches,  etc.,  for  every  school  in  ^  U.  S. 
and  you  can  compose  and  arrange  them  with 
the  help  of  our  new,  practical  twenty  lesson 
coarse  in  composition  and  arrangement.  Send 
for  free  information.  Ed  Chenette,  DeKalb, 
Illinois.  In  the  meantime,  send  us  your  bM 
comiKxition,  and  we’ll  arrange  it  for  voice, 
orchestra,  or  band  at  reasonable  price. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 

AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BT  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  *4.  1»1*. 
of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  published 

monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago.  III.,  for  October  1,  ItSt 
County  of  Cook  1 
State  of  Illinois  )  ■■■ 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  land  it  a  daily 
papec  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1212,  embodied  In  section  411.  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Musician  Publishing 
Co.  fina),  Chicago.  III. 

Editor,  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
Chicago.  IlL  , 

2.  That  the  owner  la  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  -  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  ons  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  tbs  names  and  addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must  bo  given.  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern,  its  name  and  addresa  as  wall 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Robert  L.  Shepherd.  244  B.  Pear¬ 
son,  (niicago.  III.;  Nettie  Ramberg,  1*22  N. 
Fairfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  E.  T.  Wilson, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  * 

2-  That  the  known  bondholdera  mort¬ 
gagees.  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgagea  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  ownera  stockhold¬ 
ers.  and  security  holdera  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur¬ 
ity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholders  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  comimny  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  tor  whom  each 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
sscuritles  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fids  ownsr;  and  this  affiant -Igaa  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  Intsrsst 
direct  or  indirect  In  the  said  sto^  bonds, 
or  other  sscnritlss  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 


ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD, 

Business  Manager. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  bsford  Ins  this 
nth  day  of  October,  1822. 

GRACE  PREUSS. 
Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Ssptsnsbsr  21,  1I26.) 
(Seal) 


Touchdown  ! 


Nothing  like  a  strutting  Major-domo  with 
a  sparkling  new  baton,  to  pep  up  the 
Band.  Take  your  choice  of  one  of  these. 


It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 


It’s  a  gift.  And  vfhat  a  gift!  For  a  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is 
the  pride  of  every  band.  No  school  band  is  complete  without  one.  On 
parade  a  strutting  majordomo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the 
way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely 
free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but 
sixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues 
—  every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs, 
with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice 
of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  ”How  to  Twirl  the 
Baton,”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  post  paid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  further  cost. 

Your  Band  really  needs  Both 

Thm  Junior  Baton,  Ultutrated  on  the  loft,  it  made  of  a  now  motal  which  it 
L  tight,  yot  ttrong,  and  it  chnmtium  plat^  to  that  ft  glittont  and  tparklot 

1  in  daylight  or  under  eleetrie  lightt.  It  weight  but  tieteen  ouncet  and 

g  it  34  inchet  long.  It  it  detigned  for  ttraight  tignal  work.  The  theft  it 

B  K  -inch  diameter,  it  correctly  baltmced  one:  weighted,  yet  it  it  light  enough 

to  that  it  will  not  tire  either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  it 
«  practically  undentable.  You  may  handle  It,  ute  it,  and  abute  it  'eithout 

‘  S  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  it  Jutt  like  the  tignal  baton  eecept  that  it  it 
Bw  tpecially  detigned  and  balanced  for  twirling.  Length  34  inchet— weight 

ffi  «  twenty-tie  ouncet.  With  the  inttruction  book  and  a  little  practice  any 

Km  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  matter  the  art,  and  your  band  will  nave  a  drum 

wk  m  major  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  <4  the  outfit. 


All  this  for 
only  6  cents  a  month 


What  la  the  ‘enroUment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred! 
And  all  we  aak  la  that  thirty-five  aubecrlbe  to  the  flnett  magazine 
publithed  toe  tchool  muticiant.  Only  aizty  centa  a  year.  Only  tie 
eentt  a  month.  Every  laaue  la  worth  ten  Hmea  that  amount.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tella  you  In  atorlee  and  plcturea  how  to  Set  the 
moat  out  of  3rour  Inatrument;  how  to  march:  who  la  winning  tiM 
prlsea;  how  to  orftanlze  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  corp.  It  filvea 
you  ail  the  newa  and  plcturea  of  other  achool  muaiclana  and 
achool  banda  and  orcheatraa.  You’ll  loae  half  the  fun  of  belns 
a  achool  muaidan  If  you  don’t  read  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Leadlnfi  directora  and  artlata  wtU  tell  you  Juat  how  contest 
numbm  should  be  played— to  win.  You’ll  laush  at  the  Jokee, 
and  you’ll  get  a  thrill  when  you  tee  your  own  picture  or  a 
story  about  yourself.  Every  Issue  wlU  fascinate  you,  and 
you  will  read  It  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big 
ittuet,  all  for  slaty  cents  a  year,  only  tie  centt  a  month. 


‘How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton” 


You  can’t  imasine  the  fun  there  is  in  \ 

Twirltnp  a  Baton  until  yon  try  it  yourself.  % 

It  is  a  food,  healthy  exercise,  too.  %  ^m 

The  instmetious  in  this  book  are  written  eape*  \  W 

eially  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.”  %  m 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram  %  1 
with  a  simplified  and  easy*to-nnderstand  description.  %  ' 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating  \ 
art  in  a  few  hoars  of  practice  all  by  yourself.  E 

Can’t  you  imagine  the  “kidi”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling  i 
s  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could -do  on  parade? 

Nearly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a 
Twirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organizations  the  Twirling 
brum  Maior  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum 
Mior.  However,  one  Dram  Major  can  do  both  if  be 


Act  Now.  Get  Results! 


Hundred!  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their 
entire  enroUment — with  no  free  prixe.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  get  this  wonderful  ouffit  for  only  thirty- 
five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you  ne^ 
the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


NEWS.^«/VIE’ 

(yc^u£wi  A^itcAt^ 


IE  musicuui’*  world  is  filled  with  chsrm  .... 
:tioa  ....  romsnce.  Continual  strivinc  for 
ior  performance.  Plaudits  from  the  crowd  Cor 


Follow  the  careers  of  other  artists.  Let  them  in* 
spire  your  own  ambitions.  Keep  posted,  too,  on  the 
improvements  in  instruments  which  enable  the 
headliners  to  keep  up  with  the  exacting  demands  of 
modem  music.  • 

Investigate  the  new  model  Conns  with  their  rev* 
olutionary  new  features.  Thev  will  help  ^ou  to  nt 
ahead  faster.  See  your  Conn  dealer  or  write  for  free 
Iwok.  Mention  instrument. 

C  G.  CONN,  Ltd.  1042  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


MCKVARO  Ma.OOV-Tbfn  fauddiai  srt- 
■ts  froB  Nokoasa,  ISiioii,  apprar  to  mts 
becamakirrjtoofcettiMirbsBdnsDd.  But 
they  tolentc  ao  aiaVialafti  wban  it  eoom  to 
iiatniiannli  nrrfiiriin  Coosa.  la  iaafias- 
tioa  they're  ikriy  abyiacia  a  araatooaoart 
baO  aad  lireaaiint  of  the  faaie  ve  hope  wiD  be 
then  aosie  da>'. 


KII(Ura(Aa.E  VALVE  TEST-Duriat  a 

leceat  Cooa  CooTeotioB  this  deriee  dmnn* 
■bated  the  veainproof  qnahtiea  of  Cooa'a  aew 
Cryaleel  yahrea.  Ruaoiatforaearty  three  days 
—an  three  vahrea  were  operated  at  a  rate  of 
20,000  atrokea  per  bow.  Ortr  a  aaltoo  aad  a 
haifatrakaa — aaiircthaa  three  years  of  aorBoi 
naase— yet  the  pumps  showed  oaly  three  ooe- 


A  TWO  OF  VICTORS — Traaapetseetioaof 
Viaeeot  Lopn'  great  oreheaba,  a  trio  which 
it  would  be  diAeub  to  eeSpae  ia  the  truaipvt 
world.  Left  to  right  —  Charles  Tretto. 
Ilaaay  Heieklea  aad  Sol  Qeoaett.  These 
artiata  all  Cou  Vietor  Coraeta  aad 
pniae  them  hiidily.  Direetor  Lopea  adds  hia 
cathuaiaatie  eadoraeoieoL 


BEST  IN  THE  WEST-The  Saa 
Frsaeiaco  Symphoay  Orchestra  is 
acted  for  the  eaeelleaee  of  ita  pro- 
graoia.  A  featured  muaiciaB  ia  troaqr- 
eter  Iielaad  S.  Bartoa,  fonaerly  inet 
tnunpet  with  St  Louis,  Cleretaad 
aad  IliaaaapoBa  ayaiphoBy  orchis 
baa.  HeplsvsaCaaBaodaaya“it’a 


RADIO  SPREADS  FAME-While 
Rudy  VaSee  was  eruiaag  ia  hia  radio 
equipped  motor  aar  he  ehaaced  to 
tuae  ia  oa  a  pragram  featuriag  Her- 
■aaa  Herts  Rudy  was  so  iamreaaed 
that  he  immediate  eagaged  aim  for 
the  rhiarhmaiia  program.  Henaaa 
writes  ua  that  hu  maioai  “rapid 
exeeutioB”  ia  made  poaaible  by  bis 
Coaa  Saxophowe. 


Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Baad  of  SOOpieemaftcritaSrateoBcert 
ia  the  Court  of  States  at  the  Ceatury  of  Progreaa  Eipoai* 
ties.  The  baad'a  performaaec  was  highly  praiicd  tqr 
■auaieal  eritiet. 


THE  DUKE  CAPTURES  ENOLAND-Duka 
E&aftoa'a  Oraheaba,  pmrlem  eaptmeata  of 
"hot"  Bwloi^,  hare  juat  cnapletedatrium- 
pM  tow  of  Eagl^  where  they  were  receited 
with  great  acmiai.  Coim  iaatruaieats  did 
them  part  to  amke  the  ioyamaa  aueeaaaful.  No 
lem  taaa  aiae  Couai  are  used  by  this  faiaoua 
group,  iadudiiig  fire  mxophooea,  two  trump¬ 
ets,  a  tromhoiM  aad  a  baas. 


